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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in os. either at their homes or while traveling, or 


who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective 


the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


cities, can learn of competent teachers by add 


addressing 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading to the adult deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. Day and evening conversation and. practice classes. Lectures by lip- 
reading. Normal training course. Lip-reading entertainments. 

The school is also represented by teachers throughout the United States 


and sends teachers anywhere on request and guarantee. Ask for Circulars. 


No teacher has a monopoly of the 
movements. It pertains to the 


should be studied as 
methods of this school as well as of others. 


Summer Normal Training Course in py: aE for Teachers, August | 4th to 31st, 1916. 
The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 


18-20 E. 41st Street 


Edward B. Nitchie, B. A., Principal NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles postage extra), published by 24 
handbook for o 


ae Ce. the most widely used text book on lip-reading, a 
‘ough any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


+ self-instruction. It may be ordered from the 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons 
i] Small Classes 
Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
102 Auditorium Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for 


Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
pupils. For particulars address 


M. CRAIN 


602 Huntington Cham BOSTON, Maas, 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons 
Mrs. John E, D. Trask, Principal 


Small Classes 


I NITCHIE METHOD USED 1367 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 
; Pittsburgh School of Lip-Readi 
Central Institute for the Deaf re 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corner Vandeventer and Westminster 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs, CORA B. C. WILLITS 
Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard-of-Hearing 
2733 Woolsey Street Berkeley, Cal. 


Miss Mary N. Walker, 
1020 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Louise |. Morgenstern 
For the Adult Hard-of-Hearing 
549 West 113th Street, New York City. 


Miss Beatrice F. Roos, 
Clay Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


LIP-READING 
Principles and Practice 
BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE 
A Handbook for Teachers and for Self-instruction 


The latest and only authoritative work in this country 
on lip-reading, this book contains the pe vy put into 
successful practice by Mr. Nitchie as head of the New York 
School forthe Hard-of-Hearing. It is adapted to gaa te 
tion and can be used without a teacher. $1.50 net. 


VoLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. Cc, 


Nitchie Method Used 


Private Lessons. Classes formed for Deaf and Hard-of- 
care adults. Conversation classes foralladults. Address 
e 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL, OF LIP-READING 
602 People’s dns Bank Building 307 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 


JOHN AND ELIZABETH 
A Romance in Real Life 
BY JAY GEE 
A book well worth reading. The author, a headmaster 
in a school for the deaf, presents in the form of a charming 
courtship a judicious discussion of ‘‘the great dangers of 
hereditary disease’’ Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading during the summer months, either at their 
hones or while traveling, or who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of com- 
petent teachers by addressing the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 


13th Season 


Theaimofthe Miller-Walle Method 
is to teach the pupil to follow all gen- 
eral conversation. This method, in 
distinction to other methods, regards 
the Movements of the organs of speech 
the important factor. In normal 
speech, positions are of such momen- 
tary duration as to be hardly percep- 
tible, and little time is spent in mas- 
tering the pupil is trained 
from the first lesson to follow move- 
ments. 


Instruction private and in class. 


Conversation lessons and lectures 
for advanced pupils. 


Normaltrainingcourse for teachers. 
Circulars sent upon application to 


Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, 
601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


“* The Muller-W alle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf (Bruhn 
Lip-Reading System), by Martha E. Bruhn, is a new work intended 
for both teacher and pupil, and as a guide book for self-instruction at 
home.” Price, $2, postage extra. Send orders to the School. 


Denver School of Lip-Reading 
Muller-Walle and Nitchie Methods 


Miss B, lL. WHITAKER, A. M. 
513 Denham Building 


Denver, Colo. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
CHICAGO 


HELEN M. GEBHART 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
New York City 
Miss MARY DUGANE 
Twelfth Night Club 47 West 44th St. 


Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
1323 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Louise Howell, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
731 Osborn Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Grace K. Weadleigh, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
71 Grenville Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
Y. W.C.A.,329 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, 
The Muller-Walle School of Speech-Reading, 
71 Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Mary Jeanette Frost, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
Box 12, North Evans, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
Miss Mary Woodrow 


283 Carlton Ave., and E. P. S. No.5, Bridge and Tillary Sts., 
Brooklyn; or 2 Rector St., New York City. 


BOOKS FOR LIP-READERS 


FOR SALE BY THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35th STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP-READING 
(Bruhn Lip-reading System) 
BY MARTHA E, BRUHN 
__ “This book is intended for both teacher and pupil, to be 
used as a text-book in learning the principal movements in 


each group of sounds and as a guide book for self-instruc- 
tion at home.” Published June, 1915. $2. 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING AND ARTICULATION 
TEACHING 


BY A. MELVILLE BELL 
Tells what to look for in the different positions and how 
to recognize and utilize all that is visible in speech. Written 


tor the adult, but as serviceable in teaching the child. 
25 cents. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
Lectures 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


““No more helpful book was ever written to aid in the 
teaching of speech to deaf children or to aid teachers of 
hearing children to gain a correct knowledge of the mech- 
anism of speech,” Sixth edition, $1.20 net. 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING 


BY HERMANN GUTZMANN, M. D. 


Details the External Physiology of Speech Tones and 
tells how facility in the facial reading of words and sentences 
may be attained by deaf child or adult. 20 cents. 
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THE USE OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


Eo yore: great number of our homoph- 
enous words is proof—if proof is 
needed—that successful lip-reading must 
be a psychological process. No mere 
physical accuracy of the eye could in it- 
self succeed in reading the lips in ordi- 
nary speech. To the uninitiated it would 
not seem on first thought that the number 
of words having one or more homophenes 
(words whose appearance on the lips is 
identical) could be extremely frequent ; 
and I imagine it will come as a surprise 
to many lip-readers to learn that upward 
of 40 per cent of the sounds used in 
speech have some other sound or sounds 
homophenous to them. I do not mean 
40 per cent of the sounds of the alphabet, 
but of a given sentence or passage or con- 
versation. ‘That means on the average 
that about two sounds in every five 
might, as far as their visible facial ap- 
pearance goes, be something else. 

But words—surely the proportion of 
words having homophenes cannot be’ so 
large! On the contrary, it is larger. 
About 50 per cent of the words used in 
colloquial speech have some other word 
or words homophenous to them. Every 
other word, on the average, might, as far 
as its visible movements go, be something 
else. 

More than that, almost every word we 
use in speech contains one or more sounds 
that from appearance only might be 
something else. 

I hope no would-be lip-reader will read 
as far as this and stop, discouraged by 
the apparent hopelessness of ever reading 
the lips. I have. presented the problem 
not to discourage, but to encourage, and 
to show the wonderful power the mind 


has to pick the right words to fit the 
thought—a power which can be highly 
trained and developed. 

The following story may read like non- 
sense: 


Won evening it gold pin-winter, Sir Isaac 
Newton instinctively true is share ferry gloze 
do the crane hit wish a fire and just pit lighted. 
Pie decrees the fire became completely kindled, 
had Sir Isaac felled the eat intolerable, at rag 
is pell withe unusual violence. John was tot 
and hat. An last he appeared, mud pie than 
type Sir Isaac was almost roasted. “Remove 
the grain, hew lacey rascal!” exclaimed Sir 
Isaac, it a toad huff irritation ferry uncommon 
withé than amiable at placid philosopher. “Re- 
move the grade before eye’m pert do death!” 
“Pleas,” your otter, “bite hue don rather draw 
bag your share?” sent John, a little waggishly. 
“Upon by whirred,” scent Sir Isaac, spiling, 
“eye never thawed huff than.” 


I say that this story may read like non- 
sense. But if read smoothly to a skilled 
lip-reader, it would not be nonsense at 
all; it would to him look exactly like the 
following: 


One evening in cold mid-winter, Sir Isaac 
Newton instinctively drew his chair very close 
to the grate in which a fire had just been 
lighted. By degrees the fire became completely 
kindled, and Sir Isaac felt the heat intolerable, 
and rang his bell with unusual violence. John 
was not at hand. At last he appeared, but by 
that time Sir Isaa¢ was almost roasted. “Re- 
move the grate, you lazy rascal!” exclaimed 
Sir Isaac, in a tone of irritation very uncom- 
mon with that amiable and placid philosopher. 
“Remove the grate before I’m burned to 
death!” “Please, your honor, might you not 
rather draw back your chair?” said John, a 
little waggishly. “Upon my word,” said Sir 
Isaac, smiling, “I never thought of that.” 


In the first rendering of the above 
story only exact homophenes have been 
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used. Still other similar, though not 
identical, words might have been used, as 
“ewer” for “your,” “apart” for “upon,” 
and “thee” for “the.” And in rapid 
speech it is extremely difficult for the 
eyes, unaided, to tell even similar words 
one from the other. Let some one read 
rapidly and inaudibly to you the follow- 
ing list of words, composed of both ho- 
mophenes and similars, and the difficulty 
of the task set for the eyes will readily 
be seen: 
bend, bent, bed, bet, beg, beck, meant, 
mend, pent, peg, pet, peck, pen, bait, 
bane, bayed, bake, made, maid, main, 
mate, mane, make, paid, pate, pane, pain, 
paint. 


There can be no question about the 
difficulty of telling those words apart as 
words when spoken naturally, rapidly,and 
without exaggeration. It is the best of 
evidence that no eyes, no matter how well 
trained, could ever successfully read the 
lips without help from the mind. But 
suppose we try to put the right words 
from the list above into the following 
sentences : 

It is time to go to —. 

Don’t — so much noise. 

How long shall I — the potatoes? 

The — is mightier than the sword. 

The — opened the door. 


Even the untrained mind would be 


equal to that task. Thus the most ordi- 
nary common sense solves this problem 
of homophenous words in many _in- 
stances. It becomes the work of the 
teacher to train the pupil’s mind to the 
highest possible efficiency and in so doing 
to eliminate almost entirely the difficulties 
that arise from homophenous forms. 
There is no better way to develop such 
efficiency than through the proper use of 
homophenous words themselves. Nat- 
urally such use has the obvious purpose 
of enabling the mind readily to find the 
right word to fit the thought ; but the ma- 
terial may and should also be used for 
general, all-round training of the mind— 
training for the synthetic power, for the 
intuitive power, for quickness, for alert- 
ness, for concentration ; and I shall indi- 
cate the methods of training for this gen- 
eral purpose in addition to the specific 


purpose of developing readiness in the 
choice of homophenes. The right kind of 
practise on homophenous words con- 
denses more of value in the way of mind 
training into given space and time than 
any other form of lip-reading practise. 


FOR DEVELOPING READINESS IN THE 
CHOICE OF HOMOPHENES 


First the student should notice the 
origin of such words and be thoroughly 
familiar with the sounds that are mutu- 
ally homophenous. The sounds which 
have homophenous formations are, in the 
consonants: (1) p, b, m, mp; (2) f, v, 
ph; (3) wh, w; (4) 5, 2, soft c; (5) sh, 
sh, ch, j, soft g; (6) t, d, n, nt, nd; (7) 
k, hard c, g, ng, nk. In the vowels we 
have no strictly homophenous sounds, 
though in rapid speech long &@ and short 
é are exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
except by the context. Short 6 and Ital- 
ian a (ah) differ visibly only in quantity 
or duration, as is also true of the o as in 
“long” and broad a (aw). Long @ and 
long 00 are usually homophenous, even 
though not homophonous, when preceded 
by the sounds of ¢, d, n, l, or s. 

The consonants therefore are the chief 
offenders in causing homophenous words. 
It will be instructive and interesting to 
build up one homophenous group as an 
example. Take the word “bad.” The 
other consonants that look like b are Pp, 
m, and mp; those that look like d are t, 
n, nt, nd. Let us first form all the ho- 
mophenes that begin with ba: bat, ban, 
band, banned. Then those beginning with 
pa: pad, pat, pan, pant, panned. Then 
those beginning with ma: mad, mat, man, 
manned. Including “bad,” that makes a 
total of 14 words, all mutually homoph- 
enous. There are not many groups so 
numerous as that. 

The subjoined list of homophenous 
words aims to include only such words 
as are theoretically exact homophenes. 
It is a very complete list of such words 
in common use. Words of disputed pro- 
nunciation, such as “plait,” “gourd,” and 


others, are not included ; nor are unusual 
words or words rarely used in colloquial 
speech. 
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The more familiar the lip-reader is 
with words of homophenous formation, 
the better will he understand. One of 
the things for him to do, therefore, is to 
memorize with each lesson the words that 
look alike. He should be able, if given 
one word, to recall off-hand all the other 
words that are like it. 

He should also try each group of 
words before the mirror and verify on 
his own lips their homophenous forma- 
tion. 

Then he should compose sentences in 
his own mind for each of the words, as 
many sentences as are naturally suggested 
by them. The sentences should be simple 
and colloquial in style and not involved ; 
the aim should be to compose the sen- 
tences quickly and not stop to try to 
puzzle them out. Words that have more 
than one meaning, as, for example, 
“vault,” should be used in separate sen- 
tences for each meaning of the word. 
Similarly, a word that may be either 
noun or verb, or noun or adjective, should 
be used in separate sentences for each 
significance. 

After the pupil’s study of the homoph- 
enous words has made him familiar with 
the subject and the basic principles, he 
should be induced to work out the ho- 
mophenous groups for himself. He can 
do this by taking one word from each 
group to be studied and writing down all 
the other words that look like it that he 
can think of. His words should then be 
verified or corrected and the work pro- 
ceed along the usual lines. 

The most valuable part of the work on 
homophenous words will come in the 
practise with others. The assistant should 
give sentences for each word, two or 
more sentences, preferably ; and he should 
be sure to give them smoothly. If neces- 
sary, they may be written down before- 
hand. ‘The principles to guide the as- 
sistant in forming the sentences are the 
same as prescribed above for the student. 
He should especially remember that the 
sentence must express ae thought sug- 
gested by the given word. 

Sentences for two of the groups may 
be given as examples: 


MR. EDWARD B, NITCHIE 


Smoke, spoke-—Did you ever smoke a 
pipe? Where there is smoke there is fire. 
Why didn’t you answer when I spoke to 
you? A spoke in the wheel is broken. 

Face, phase, vase—Are you afraid to 
face the music? His face was red from 
the heat. ‘That is another phase of the 
matter. The matter has entered upon an 
entirely new phase. The vase is not large 
enough to hold the flowers. The vase 
dropped from my hands and was smashed 
into a thousand pieces. 


FOR GENERAL, ALL-ROUND TRAINING OF 
THE MIND 


First we should have clearly in mind 
the general lines along which the mental 
training of the pupil must proceed for 
lip-reading purposes. I have mentioned 
the qualities the teacher should aim to 
develop—the synthetic power, the intui- 
tive power, quickness, alertness, and con- 
centration. 
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The synthetic mind is the opposite of 
the analytic mind. The analytic mind in 
lip-reading demands that it see every- 
thing before anything is understood. 
The synthetic mind grasps the thought as 
a whole and understands the meaning, 
even though some of the words may be 
missing; it gets the words from the 
thought, not the thought from the words. 
The best lip-readers are predominantly 
of the synthetic type, and one of the aims 
of the teacher should be to develop to the 
utmost the synthetic powers of the pupil. 

The work on the homophenous words 
lends itself very readily to this purpose, 
as all sentence work may do. The cau- 
tion that the teacher needs chiefly to ob- 
serve is insistence on the pupil’s under- 
standing the sentence as a whole. There 
should be no deviation from such insist- 
ence; never should the pupil be helped 
through word - by - word utterance, nor 
even by very slow speech. If help is 
needed, it is best given by writing one 
key word (other than the homophene that 
is being used), and then saying the sen- 
tence over again. With the majority of 
pupils the best results can be obtained by 
not allowing them to repeat the sentences 
after the teacher. I am speaking of 
adults, of course; such pupils can usually 
be trusted not to pretend to understand, 
not to bluff, if the matter is rightly pre- 
sented to them. The pupil must be sure 
that he understands ; if there is even any 
doubt, he must have the sentence repeated 
by the teacher. A pupil who is suffi- 
ciently advanced to take this work on the 
homophenous words is, with rare excep- 
tions, capable of assurance in under- 
standing. Avoiding repetition of sen- 
tences by the pupil after the teacher is a 
very real help in developing the synthetic 
power of grasping the thought as a whole. 

The right use of homophenous words 
is especially helpful in developing the pu- 
pil’s intuitive powers. The synthetic and 
the intuitive powers of the lip-reader are 
both processes of the constructive imag- 
ination. Intuition, in its common mean- 
ing, is used under circumstances where 
the one exercising the power has a very 
slight clue on which to work. He reaches 
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his conclusion or constructs his whole 
with very little to go on. Where the clues 
are obvious or considerable, intuition is 
not the correct word to describe the 
process ; and this is the case in much of 
our lip-reading. It is synthesis, not in- 
tuition. Nevertheless the mind of the 
lip-reader often does work intuitively, es- 
pecially when it is directed toward the 
future, toward the thought anticipated. 
To develop this intuitive power of antici- 
pating thought from a slight clue, the 
homophenous words render very efficient 
aid. 

The slighter the clue, the greater the 
demand on the lip-reader’s powers of in- 
tuition. In the use of the homophenous 
words, the work should begin with only 
two words in a group. With the prog- 
ress of the pupil the number of words in 
the group should be increased. In tak- 
ing the exercise, the pupil should know 
merely the group, and not the word of 
the group, that is to be used first in the 
sentence. This can be done effectively by 
letting the pupil see one of the words 
only from the group. Then the sentences 
should use variably either the word 
shown or one of the other words first. 
In that way the pupil does not know what 
to expect. ‘Two sentences at least, as 
previously advised, should be given for 
each word, but usually these two sen- 
tences should not be given consecutively. 
Practise along these lines will uncon- 
sciously, but no less truly, force the pupil 
to use what powers he has of anticipating 
the thought, and it is through the use of 
such powers that they are developed. As 
the number of words in the group in- 
creases, the clue to the thought becomes 
slighter and slighter, and thus the pupil’s 
intuitive powers are exercised more and 
more searchingly with the progress of the 
work. 

Homophenous words, when rightly 
used, also help materially to develop the 
pupil’s mental quickness. The necessity 


of such quickness is so obvious that its 
importance need not be dwelt on. . Lip- 
reading that is to be of value for practical 
purposes must be capable of following 
the ordinary rapid speech of colloquial 
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utterance. No amount of slow practise 
will ever enable the lip-reader to do this. 
All practise should be given to the pupil 
up to the limit of speed of which he is 
capable. That probably means a little 
faster than he would like, but it undoubt- 
edly means a maximum of value for him. 
The teacher’s aim in this matter of speed 
should be not for the pupil to have a good 
lesson, but for the lesson to do him good. 
And all this holds true with especial per- 
tinence to the practise on the homoph- 
enous words. The pupil should not be 
helped at any time in this none-too-easy 
work by slow speech or by exaggeration. 
If he does not understand, write a key 
word for him, as previously directed, and 
repeat the sentence for him not one whit 
less rapidly than it was given the first 
time. It is this forcing the mind to work 
rapidly always that develops the power 
to do so without forcing. 

Alertness of mind can also very effect- 
ively be developed through the use of 
homophenous words. Quickness and 
alertness are not the same thing. Alert- 
ness implies readiness of mind—readi- 
ness for anything, for any trend or turn 
in the conversation. The lack of alert- 
ness shows in several ways: sometimes 
by the tendency of the pupil’s mind to 
stop dead as soon as a word is lost and 
by its inability to jump over the missing 
word or words and go on with the 
thought; sometimes by a stubbornness 
that clings to a mistaken understanding, 
refusing to discard it and try something 
else ; sometimes by being utterly at a loss 
when the conversation suddenly changes 
from one thing to another, even though 
understanding up to that point had been 
easy and complete. 

To develop alertness through the use 
of homophenous words is easily possible 
if the teacher is ever mindful of what is 
needed to that end. First, the teacher 
must never allow the pupil to interrupt 
in the middle of a sentence; insist on his 
waiting until the sentence is completed 
before giving up. If he does so, it will 
often happen that he will not have to 
give up; the missing words will be sup- 
plied by the thought of the whole. Fur- 
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ther, the teacher should give each new 
sentence immediately on getting the pu- 

il’s response for the preceding sentence. 

here should be no pause between the 
response and the new sentence; no time 
should be allowed the pupil to think over 
what he has just understood. Alertness 
is forced when the sentences are “fired” 
at the pupil in this way. Much depends 
upon the skill of the teacher in doing this 
as it should be done ; it requires thorough 
familiarity with the subject-matter and 
considerable practise. 

I have mentioned concentration as an- 
other quality which the use of homoph- 
enous words will develop. As a matter 
of fact, every form of lip-reading prac- 
tise, if the teacher is particular to hold 
the pupil’s attention, will develop concen- 
tration. Successful lip-reading without 
concentration is impossible. It is nat- 
urally most easy to keep the mind con- 
centrated on something that is interesting 
and has sufficient variety not unduly to 
fatigue. The work on the homophenous 
words fills these requirements admirably. 
Most of the pupils find it hard, but prac- 
tically without exception they enjoy it. 

All this work on homophenous words 
is not intended for a beginner ; but when 
the right time comes, in the teacher’s 
judgment, for the practise along these 
lines a part of every lesson period can 
most profitably be devoted to it. 

My list of homophenous words is as 
follows :* 


Two words in a group: 


abuse, amuse barter, martyr 


ace, haze basin, mason 
addle, handle baste, paste 
aim, ape bath, path 
allowed, aloud beam, peep 
arch, harsh bellow, mellow 
arrow, harrow beseech, besiege 
ash, hash best, pest. 
baggage, package billed, build 
bake, make billow, pillow 
balm, palm bitten, mitten 


blew, blue 
blood, blunt 
bloom, plume 


bandage, manage 
bargain, market 
barley, parley 


*I have been much helped in the prepara- 
tion of this list by Miss Snow’s list, published 
in the Association Review in 1903. 
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blouse, plows 
blunder, plunder 
boarder, porter 
borrow, morrow 
boss, moss 
brag, prank 
brake, break 
breach, preach 
bread, bred 
bribe, prime 
bridal, bridle 
brim, prim 
brogue, broke 
brow, prow 
brown, proud 
buggy, muggy 
bull, pull 

bush, push 
bust, must 
butter, mutter 
button, mutton 
cable, gable 
cage, gage 
candle, cattle 
capital, capitol 
case, gaze 

cast, caste 
cave, gave 

cell, sell 
center, setter 
cereal, serial 
chafe, shave 
chair, share 
chamois, shabby 
charm, sharp 
chat, shad 
chatter, shatter 
chest, jest 
choice, joys 
choir, quire 
choke, joke 
chum, jump 


class, glass 


climb, clime 
clip, glib 

clock, clog 
clod, clot 

cloud, clown 
clue, glue 

coal, goal 
coarse, course 
coast, ghost 
comb, cope 
concede, conceit 
contend, content 
counsel, council 
craft, graft 
crater, greater 
cream, creep 
crease, grease 
crew, grew 
crews, cruise 
cried, grind 
crow, grow 
cruel, gruel 
crumb, grub 
curl, girl 
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dally, tally 
dart, tart 

days, daze 
dazzle, tassel 
deal, kneel 
device, devise 
dirt, turn 
disburse, disperse 
discussed, disgust 
displace, displays 
dive, knife 
divide, divirie 
dominate, nominate 
door, tore 
dove, tough 
draft, draught 
drew, true 
drill, trill 
drink, trick 
drinker, trigger 
drudge, trudge 
dry, try 

dusk, tusk 

fair, fare 

fake, vague 
falls, false 
fast, vast 

fault, vault 
fawn, fought 
felt, felled 
ferry, very 
few, view 

fiber, viper 

fife, five 

fin, fit 

firm, verb 

fir, fur 

fix, figs 

flew, flue 

flick, fling 

floe, flow 

flour, flower 
fogs, fox 

folly, volley 
fop, fob 

forth, fourth 
foul, fowl 
frayed, freight 
fret, friend 
fried, fright 
frock, frog 
fun, fund 

gag, gang 

gash, cash 
germ, chirp 
gloat, glowed 
gnash, dash 
grand, grant 
grave, crave 
grin, grit 
guessed, guest 
gull, cull 

halt, hauled 
handsome, hansom 
hill, ill 

hole, whole 
home, hope 


hound, out 
hour, our 
howl, owl 
hunt, hut 
hurl, earl 
ice, eyes 
immunity, impunity 
jaw, pshaw 
jerk, shirk 
jest, chest 
jet, shed 

ey, quay 
keys, geese 
knave, nave 
lace, lays 
lad, land 
laps, lapse 
lash, latch 
latter, ladder 
lead, lean 
leased, least 
lender, letter 
lessen, lesson 
liar, lyre 
lick, link 
lift, lived 
loom, loop 
loose, lose 
love, luff 
lumber, lubber 
lunch, lunge 
lye, lie 
lynx, links 
mama, papa 
many, penny 
master, pastor 
member, pepper 
mention, pension 
mild, piled 
miles, piles 
miner, minor 
missed, mist 
mumps, bumps 
music, musing 
mustard, mustered 
myth, pith 
neck, deck 
nerve, turf 
nest, test 
next, text 
noise, toys 
omen, open 
once, ones 
one, won 
ooze, whose 
pause, paws 
pence, pens 
pendant, pennant 
phonograph, photo- 

graph 

pinch, pitch 
pistil, pistol 
please, pleas 
pluck, plug 
poise, boys 
prove, proof 
principal, principle 


profit, prophet 
prompt, propped 
rabble, ramble 
read, reed 
ream, reap 
refuse, reviews 
resent, reset 
rhyme, ripe 
rice, rise 

rich, ridge 
rifle, rival 

rob, romp 

rod, rot 

role, roll 
rough, ruff 
round, rout 
row, roe 

rub, rum 

rye, wry 
saddle, sandal 
safe, save 

sail, sale 

sauce, saws 
scab, scamp 
sea, see 

seal, zeal 
shame, shape 
shell, jell 
shrug, shrunk 
shudder, shutter 
sickle, single 
sighs, size 

sin, sit 

skate, skein 
slack, slang 
slant, slat 

slate, slain 
slay, sleigh 
slim, slip 

smell, spell 
smoke, spoke 
smudge, sponge 
snail, stale 
sneer, steer 
sniff, stiff 
snore, store 
snuff, stuff 
sold, soled 
sole, soul 
son, sun 

spear, smear 
spice, spies 
spit, spin 

steal, steel 
steam, steep 
stem, step 

stile, style 
stow, snow 
straggle, strangle 
struck, strung 
suite, sweet 
strive, strife 
summer, supper 
thawed, thought 
thicken, thicket 
thread, threat 
through, threw 
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thumb, thump weather, whether click, cling, clink 
tumble, double weld, welt club, clump, glum 
twit, twin whim, whip cock, cog, gong 
unfailing, unveiling whirled, world cold, colt, gold 
veal, feel whirred, word commune, commute, compute 


violent, violet widow, window confide, confine, confined 
wail, whale wood, would core, corps, gore 

waist, waste wretch, wrench crack, crag, crank 

warm, warp wriggle, wrinkle ' erape, grape, crepe 

we, wee yard, yarn craze, grace, graze 

weak, week yoke, yolk crime, grime, gripe 

weal, wheel crone, groan, grown 


Three words in a group: 
abound, about, amount 
act, hacked, hanged 
aisle, I’ll, isle 
altar, alter, halter 
amber, hammer, hamper 
anchor, anger, hanker 
anew, adieu, ado 
angle, ankle, haggle 
arc, ark, hark 
arm, harm, harp 
ascend, ascent, assent 
aught, awed, ought 
bar, mar, par 
bark, mark, park 
baron, barren, parrot 
bars, mars, parse 
bass, mass, pass 
bay, may, pay 
beach, beech, peach 
beading, beating, meeting 
beau, bow, mow 
belt, melt, pelt 
berry, bury, merry 
bile, mile, pile 
bill, mill, pill 
bird, burn, pert 
birth, berth, mirth 
blaze, plays, place 
bleat, bleed, plead 
bled, blend, blent 
blush, plunge, plush 
boast, most, post 
boom, poop, boob 
boor, moor, poor 
bottle, model, mottle 
bough, bow, mow 
bought, pawn, pawned 
bray, pray, prey 
broad, brawn, brought 
buff, muff, puff 
bundle, muddle, puddle 
card, guard, cart 
cause, gatize, caws 
chain, jade, shade 
cheap, cheep, sheep 
cheat, sheet, sheen 
chick, chink, jig 
chide, shied, shine 

‘chip, jib, ship 

chop, job, shop 
chuckle, juggle, jungle 
clam, clamp, clap 
clang, clack, clank 


croup, group, groom 
crumble, crumple, grumble 
cutter, gunner, gutter 
cymbal, simple, symbol 
dangle, tackle, tangle 
dare, tare, tear 
decrease, decrees, degrees 
dell, knell, tell 

dens, dense, tense 
dime, time, type 

dire, dyer, tire 

dole, knoll, toll 

drag, drank, track. 
drays, trays, trace 
dread, tread, trend 
dredge, drench, trench 
drip, trim, trip 

droop, troop, troupe 
drub, drum, trump 

ear, hear, here 

eat, heat, heed 

edge, etch, hedge 

eel, heal, heel 

elm, helm, help 

end, head, hen 

face, phase, vase 

fail, vale, veil 

feat, feed, feet 

flax, flags, flanks 

float, flowed, flown 
flocks, flogs, phlox 
ford, fort, forte 
found, fount, vowed 
freeze, frees, frieze 
halve, half, have 

hiss, his, is 

hoes, hose, owes 

hold, holed, old 

honor, otter, odder 
hung, hug, hunk 

idle, idol, idyl 
indebted, indented, intended 
jacket, jagged, shagged 
jiggle, jingle, shingle 
joint, join, joined 

jot, shod, shot 

kin, kid, kit 

knees, niece, tease 
lack, lag, lank 

lacks, lags, lax 

lamb, lamp, lap 

leaf, leave, lief 

leak, league, leek 

lid, lint, lit 

limb, limp, lip 
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loam, lobe, lope 

luck, lug, lung 
marshal, martial, partial 
meal, peal, peel 

mice, buys, pies 
mouse, boughs, bows 
muse, mews, pews 
plum, plumb, plump 
plumber, blubber, plumper 
price, pries, prize 
rabbit, rabid, rapid 
ran, rant, rat 

rapt, wrapped, rammed 
rib, rim, rip 

roam, robe, rope 

roes, rose, rows 

rug, rung, wrung 

run, runt, rut 

sad, sand, sat 

seam, seem, seep 
search, serge, surge 
serf, serve, surf 

sew, SO, SOW 

shone, showed, shown 
since, sins, sits 

slab, slam, slap 
sleight, slide, slight 
snake, stake, steak 
snare, stair, stare 
snub, stub, stump 
soon, sued, suit 

sped, spend, spent 
sprain, sprained, sprayed 
stab, stamp, snap 
stick, sting, stink \ 
suck, sung, sunk 

suns, sons, suds 

swab, swamp, swap 
sword, soared, sort 
tea, tee, knee 

thick, thing, think 
throne, throat, thrown 
told, tolled, doled 
tread, dread, trend 
wags, whacks, wax 
waif, waive, wave 
ware, wear, where 
way, weigh, whey 
weed, wean, wheat 
which, wish, witch 
whom, hoop, whoop 


Four words in a group: 
aid, ate, eight, hate 
ail, ‘ale, hail, hale 
air, hair, hare, heir 
all, awl, hall, haul 
arbor, harbor, harper, armor 
art, hard, hart, heart 
axe, hacks, hags, hangs 
bard, barn, part, marred 
barge, march, marsh, parch 
battle, paddle, mantel, mantle 
bawl, ball, maul, pall 
be, bee, pea, me 
beck, beg, peck, peg 
bees, peace, peas, piece 
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birch, merge, purge, perch 
black, blank, plank, plaque 
blight, blind, plied, plight 
blot, plod, plot, blond 

bond, pod, pot, pond 

boon, mood, moon, boot 
brace, brays, praise, prays 
bubble, bumble, mumble, pomnicl 
bump, mum, pump, pup 

bus, buzz, muss, pus 

cab, camp, cap, gap 

came, cape, game, gape 

cease, sees, seas, sieze 

cheer, jeer, shear, sheer 

chit, chin, gin, shin 

choose, chews, juice, shoes 
clan, clad, glad, gland 
colonel, kernel, curdle, girdle 
come, cub, cup, gum 

cot, cod, con, got 

count, gown, gout, gowned 
creed, greed, green, greet 
crib, crimp, grim, grip 
crutch, crunch, crush, grudge 
cud, cut, gun, gut 

dale, nail, tail, tale 

dame, tame, tape, name 
dawn, taught, taut, naught 
deep, deem, team, teem 

dice, dies, ties, nice 

die, dye, tie, nigh 

dish, ditch, tinge, niche 
doom, dupe, tomb; tube 
doubt, down, town, noun 
drab, dram, tramp, trap 
drown, drowned, trout, drought 
drug, drunk, truck, trunk 
dumb, dump, tub, numb 
gabble, camel, gamble, gambol 
gig, kick, king, kink 

gilt, gild, guilt, killed 

ground, crowd, crown, crowned 
hack, hag, hang, hank 

him, hip, hymn, imp 

hinge, hitch, inch, itch 

hot, hod, odd, on 

hub, hum, hump, up 

laid, lain, lane, late 

lied, light, line, lined 

load, loan, lode, lone 

mast, passed, past, massed 
mix, minx, picks, pigs 
money, muddy, putty, bunny 
nags, tacks, tanks, tax 

nickel, tickle, tingle, tinkle 
palate, mallet, palette, pallid 
raise, race, rays, raze 

rang, rack, rag, rank 

recite, reside, resign, resigned 
remain, rebate, repaid, remained 
rude, root, route, rued 

sack, sag, sang, sank 

sing, sick, sink, zinc 

snag, snack, stack, stag 

snug, stuck, stung, stunk 
spine, smite, spied, spite 

stud, stun, stunt, stunned 
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tan, dad, tat, gnat 

wad, wan, wand, what 
ward, warn, wart, warned 
whit, wind, win, wit 


Five words in a group: 
aye, eye, hie, high, I 
badge, batch, match, mash, patch 
bald, bawled, malt, mauled, palled 
beak, meek, peak, peek, pique 
beer, bier, mere, pier, peer 
big, mink, pick, pig, pink 
boar, bore, more, pore, pour 
bob, mob, mop, bomb, pop 
boll, mole, pole, bowl, poll 
braid, brain, prate, brayed, prayed 
bright, bride, pride, brine, pried 
brood, brewed, brute, prude, prune 
bustle, muscle, muzzle, mussél, puzzle 
buy, by, pi, my, pie 
cane, gain, gained, gait, gate 
chewed, jute, chute, June, shoot 
clean, glean, cleaned, gleaned, cleat 
crab, cram, cramp, grab, gram 
dear, deer, tier, tear, near 
dim, dip, tip, nip, nib 
dose, doze, toes, nose, knows 
duck, dug, tongue, tuck, tug 
earn, heard, hurt, herd, urn 
ewe, hew, yew, hue, you 
guide, guyed, kind, kine, kite 
hues, hews, ewes, yews, use 
jack, jag, shack, shag, shank 
junk, jug, chuck, chunk, shuck 
knack, nag, tack, tank, tag 
led, lead, lend, lent, let 
neat, knead, need, dean, deed 
nibble, nimble, nipple, dimple, tipple 
plant, bland, plaid, plan, plat 
rains, reins, raids, rates, reigns 
read, red, rend, rent, wren 
rig, rick, ring, rink, wring 
right, ride, rind, rite, write 
scene, cede, seat, seed, seen 
shun, 5 ut, shunt, shut, shunned 
staid, stain, state, stayed, stained 
straight, strain, strait, strayed, strained 
whig, wick, wig, wing, wink 


Six words in a group: 
add, at, hand, had, hat, ant 
back, bag, bank, bang, pack, pang 
bail, bale, male, mail, pail, pale 
banner, banter, manner, batter, 
patter 
bare, bear, pear, mare, pare, pair 
board, bored, mourn, born, morn, mourned 
can, canned, can’t, cad, cant, cat 
cent, said, send, scent, sent, set 
chap, champ, jamb, jam, sham, jab 
chord, cord, corn, court, gored, cored 
coat, code, cote, cone, goad, goat 
crate, crane, grain, grade, grate, great 
did, din, tin, dint, tint, knit 
doe, toe, dough, tow, no, know 
done, dun, ton, none, nun, nut 
drain, trade, drained, train, trained, trait 


matter, 


fad, fan, van, fat, vat, fanned 

find, fight, fine, fined, vied, vine 

hid, hint, hit, in, inn, it 

hied, eyed, height, hide, hind, I’d 

knot, nod, not, dot, tot, don 

munch, much, mush, budge, bunch, punch 
raid, rain, rate, reign, rained, reigned 
road, roan, rode, rote, rowed, wrote 
white, whine, whined, wind, wide, wine 


Seven words in a group: 
blade, plain, plate, plaint, plane, planed, 


played 
bold, bolt, mold, molt, poled, bowled, polled 
bound, bout, mound, pound, bowed, mount, 


pout 
brick, brig, brink, prig, bring, prick, prink 
dab, dam, damp, tab, tap, nab, nap 
hone, oat, ode, owed, own, owned, hoed 
mince, pins, bins, pits, bits, mitts, bids 
side, cite, sighed, sight, sign, signed, site 
wed, wen, wend, went, wet, when, whet 


Eight words in a group: 

been, bin, pin, bit, bid, pit, pinned, mitt . 

bud, bun, butt, but, mud, pun, bunt, punt 

dead, debt, dent, tend, den, ten, tent, net 

don’t, dote, tone, toned, towed, toad, note, 
known 

medal, meddle, mettle, metal, pedal, peddle, 
petal, menta! 


Nine words in a group: 
baize, base, bays, maize, pace, bass, mace, 


maze, pays 

bead, bean, mean, mien, beat, beet, meat, 
meet, peat 

buck, bug, bunk, muck, pug, bung, monk, 
mug, punk 


dew, do, due, to, too, two, new, knew, gnu 


Ten words in a group: 
bend, bent, mend, meant, penned, pent, bed, 
pen, bet, pet 
boat, bode, mode, moat, mote, mowed, bone, 
moan, moaned, mown 
died, tied, tide, tight, dyed, tine, nine, dine, 
night, knight 


Twelve words in a group: 
bite, bide, mite, might, pied, bind, mind, 
pint, pine, pined, mine, mined 
fade, fane, fate, feint, vain, faint, feign, 
feigned, féte, vane, vein, veined 


Fourteen words in a group: 
bad, mad, pad, bat, mat, pat, ban, pan, pant, 
man, banned, panned, band, manned 
bait, pain, pained, paint, made, mate, bayed, 
maid, paid, pate, bane, main, mane, pane 


“The chief object of grammatical knowledge 
and skill is absolute, logical accuracy and clear- 
ness. If one’s mind is naturally logical, he will 
write with grammatical accuracy.” 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD* 


NE of the most significant pro- 

cesses at work in society today is 
the awakening of the civilized world to 
the rights of the child; and it is coming 
to be realized that its right of rights is 
that of being well-born. Any series ot 
publications, therefore, dealing primarily 
with the problems of child nature may 
very fittingly be initiated by a discussion 
of the factor of well-nigh supreme im- 
portance in determining this nature, he- 
redity. 

No principles have more direct bearing 
on the welfare of man than those of he- 
redity, and vet on scarcely any subject 
does as widespread ignorance prevail. 
This is due in part to the complexity of 
the subject, but more to the fact that in 
the past no clear-cut methods of attack- 
ing the manifold problems involved had 
been devised. Happily this difficulty has 
at least in part been overcome. 

It is no exaggeration to say that during 
the last fifteen vears we have made more 
progress in measuring the extent of in- 
heritance and in determining its ele- 
mental factors than in all previous time. 
Instead of dealing wholly now with 
vague general impressions and specula- 
tions, certain definite principles of ge- 
netic transmission have been disclosed. 
And since it is becoming more and more 
apparent that these hold for man as well 
as for plants and animals in general, we 
can no longer ignore the social respon- 
sibilities which the new facts thrust 
upon us. 

Since what a child becomes is deter- 
mined so largely by its inborn capacities, 
it is of the greatest importance that 
teachers and parents realize something 
of the nature of such aptitudes before 
they begin to awaken them. For educa- 
tion consists in large measure in apply- 


* Excerpts from “Being Well-Born: An In- 
troduction to Eugenics.” By Michael F. Guyer, 
Ph. D., Professor of Zodlogy, the University 
of Wisconsin. 274 pages, cloth, 54%.x8. The 
Nees - Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

et, SI. 


ing the stimuli necessary to set going 
these potentialities and of affording op- 
portunity for their expression. Of the 
good propensities, some will require 
merely the start, others will need to be 
fostered and coaxed into permanence 
through the stereotyping effects of 
proper habits; of the dangerous or bad, 
some must be kept dormant by prevent- 
ing improper stimulation, others re- 
pressed by the cultivation of inhibitive 
tendencies, and yet others smothered or 
excluded by filling their place with de- 
sirable traits before they themselves come 
into expression. 

We must see clearly, furthermore, that 
even the best of pedagogy and parental 
training has obvious limits. Once grasp 
the truth that a child’s fate in life is fre- 
quently decided long before birth, and 
that no amount of food or hospital serv- 
ice or culture or tears will ever wholly 
make good the deficiencies of bad 
“blood,” or in the language of the biol- 
ogist, a faulty germ-plasm, and the con- 
viction must surely be borne home to 
the intelligent members of society that 
one thing of superlative importance in 
life is the making of a wise choice of a 
marriage mate on the one hand, and the 
prevention of parenthood to the ob- 
viously unfit on the other. 

In the present volume it is intended to 
examine into the natural endowment of 
the child. And since full comprehension 
of it requires some understanding of the 
nature of the physical mechanism by 
which hereditary traits are handed on 
from generation to generation, a small 
amount of space is given to this phase. 
Then, that the reader may appreciate to 
their fullest extent the facts gathered 
concerning man, a review of the more 
significant principles of genetics as re- 
vealed through experiments in breeding 
plants and animals has been undertaken. 
The main applications of these principles 
to man is pointed out in a general dis- 
cussion of human heredity. Finally, in- 
asmuch as all available data indicate that 
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the fate of our very civilization hangs 
on the issue, the work concludes with an 
account of the new science of eugenics 
which is striving for the betterment of 
the race by determining and promul- 
gating the laws of human inheritance so 
that mankind may intelligently go about 
conserving good and repressing bad 
human stocks. ... . 


“Soft is the breath of a maiden’s yes; 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 

But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and blast, 

And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that whispered 
then 

You may hear today in a hundred men.” 


When life steps into the world of mat- 
ter there comes with it a sort of physical 
immortality, so to speak; not of the in- 
dividual, it is true, but of the race. But 
the important thing to note is that the 
race is made up, not of a succession of 
wholly unrelated forms, but a continua- 
tion of the same kind of living organ- 
isms, and this sameness is due to the 
actual physical descent of each new in- 
dividual from a predecessor. In other 
words, any living organism is the kind 
of organism it is in virtue of its hered- 
itary relation to its ancestors. . . . 


DEAF-MUTISM 


In certain abnormal states there is dan- 
ger of confusing similar conditions which 
may have two entirely different sources 
of origin. Deafness, for example, may 
be strictly inborn as the outcome of a 
germinal variation or it may result from 
extraneous influences such as accidents, 
infective diseases, neglected tonsils, and 
the like. The former is inheritable, the 
latter not. Bell, in 1906, in a special 
census report to the United States Gov- 
ernment showed that deaf-mutism is 
markedly hereditary, particularly where 
deaf-mutes intermarry, as they are prone 
to do. Fay’s extensive studies on Mar- 
riages of the Deaf in America also dem- 
onstrate the hereditary nature of the con- 
genital forms of deafness. Cut off as 


such individuals are from communication 
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with normal people, the association of the 
two sexes in special schools and institu- 
tions is of course highly conducive to 
such marriages. The defect seems to be- 
have in the manner of a Mendelian re- 
cessive. Two deaf-mutes should not 
have children, and yet such marriages 
are occurring every day. Even if two 
persons marry from families which tend 
to become hard of hearing, the evi- 
dence indicates that their children are 
likely also to develop this partial deaf- 
ness as they grow older, although it 
seems safe for a person of such tendency 
to marry into a family without it. . . 


AN EDUCATED PUBLIC SENTIMENT THE 
MOST VALUABLE EUGENIC AGENT 


Coming now to the last proposition, 
education of the public in the principles 
of eugenics, this is the method calculated 
to be of more far-reaching service than 
any other, in the negative as well as in 
the positive phases of eugenics. Educa- 
tion is necessary before we can have ef- 
fective restrictive measures for the men- 
tally incompetent established and en- 
forced, and it is also a prerequisite to in- 
telligent procedure on the part of normal 
individuals in considering their own fit- 
ness for marriage. 

Of greatest importance in preventing 
undesirable marriages, as far as people of 
normal intelligence is concerned, will be 
the sentiment of disapproval which will 
arise on the part of society itself when it 
becomes really convinced that certain 
marriages are inimical to social welfare. 
Public opinion is, in fact, one of the most 
potent influences in marital affairs, sim- 
ply because refusal to abide by the dic- 
tates of the community means social os- 
tracism. 

That social disapproval of certain 
unions can become a very real factor in 
preventing such marriage is evinced on 
all sides by the numerous barriers to 
marriage already in existence based on 
race, religious sect, or social status. 
Even in our much-vaunted democracies 
one is looked down on who marries “be- 
neath” his or her social set. This senti- 
ment of taboo, so readily and often so 
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senselessly cultivated in our present hu- 
man society, will inevitably spring up in 
consequence of a widespread knowledge 
of the facts of human heredity. It is to 
such a growth, to the establishment of a 
disapproval which is the product of its 
own sentiments rather than to legislative 
enactments, that society must look for 
the greatest furtherance of the eugenic 
program. 

Necessary as legal restraint is in cer- 
tain cases, it must obviously be restricted 
to only the most glaring defects. More- 
over, legislation cannot run far in ad- 
vance of public opinion. 


THE QUESTION OF PERSONAL LIBERTY 


It must be admitted that there is a 
reluctance on the part of many even 
thoughtful individuals to the application 
of methods which savor in any way of 
restraint. An objection not infrequently 
urged by such persons against the appli- 
cation of certain eugenic principles is 
that they demand an unwarranted cur- 
tailment of personal liberty. 

To those who hoist the flag of personal 
liberty, it may fairly be asked, how much 
personal liberty does the syphilitic ac- 
cord his doomed and suffering wife and 
children, or how much personal liberty 
is the portion of the offspring of feeble- 
minded parents? Or, what quota of 
personal liberty will accrue to the ill- 
fated descendants of the epileptic, the 
habitual drunkard or criminal, the gross 
morai pervert, the congenitally deaf and 
dumb, or to even the progeny which may 
result from the union of two well-estab- 
lished tubercular strains? 

We do not hesitate to send the pick of 
our stalwart healthy manhood to war to 
be slaughtered by the thousands and 
tens of thousands when an affront is of- 
fered to an abstraction which we term 
our national honor, and, sublimely un- 
conscious of the irony of it all, we throw 
ourselves into a_ well-nigh hysterical 
frenzy of protest when it is proposed to 
stop the breeding of defectives by in- 
fringing to a certain extent on their per- 
sonal liberties. 

Society has already found it necessary 
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to suppress certain individuals, and yet 
we hear little complaint about loss of 
personal liberty in such cases. But if it 
is necessary to restrain the man who 
would steal a purse or a horse, is it not 
still more urgent to restrain one who 
would poison the biood of a whole family 
or even of an entire stock for genera- 
tions? Surely there can be. but one 
answer ; society Owes it to itself as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation to enforce the re- 
straint of persons infected with certain 
types of disease and of individuals pos- 
sessing highly undesirable inheritabie 
traits, so that perpetuation of such de- 
fects is impossible. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN EUGENICS 
NEEDED 


One of the most crying needs of the 
present is the awakening and educating 
of women to the significance of the 
known facts. For they are perhaps the 
greatest sufferers, and, once informed, 
as a mere matter of safety if for no other 
reason, they will see the necessity of de- 
manding a clean bill of health on the part 
of their prospective mates. Further- 
more, in the last analysis woman is the 
decisive factor in race betterment, for it 
is she who says the final yea or nay 
which decides marriage, and thus deter- 
mines in large measure the qualities 
which will be possessed by her children. 
Above all, young women must come to 
realize that the fast or dissipated young 
man, no matter how interestingly or ro- 
mantically he may be depicted by the 
writer of fiction, is in reality unsound 
physically, and is an actual and serious 
danger to his future wife and children. 


Miss BruHN’s SUMMER ScHoo..—The fifth 
summer class of teachers will be held at the 
Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading in Boston 
early in June. Teachers from schools for the 
deaf who desire to join this class should apply 
as early as possible. The course will consist 
of lectures and demonstration lessons and will 
be conducted by Martha E. Bruhn. 


SuMMER ScHoor.—It is understood that no 
session of the summer school will be held at 
the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., this 
coming summer. 
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THE GLORIOUS PRIVILEGE 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


F°t a moment the great specialist 
stood in silence before the young 
mother, studying her, seeking to weigh 
the character behind that charming face. 
Then an impatient movement of the baby 
in his arms recalled his attention. He 
placed the child in its mother’s lap and 
sat down opposite her. It seemed to the 
woman that he would never speak, but 
her heart was throbbing so wildly that 
she dared not trust her own voice. Sud- 
denly he looked straight into her fear- 
clouded eyes. “Why hesitate to tell 
you?” he said. “Your son has no hear- 
ing and can never have any. I have no 
right to offer you false hopes.” The 
physician’s voice was warm and rich with 
human understanding, yet none of its 
soothing reached the ears of the girl- 
mother, fiercely clasping the baby to her 
heart as though to protect him from the 
doom pronounced upon him. Her blue 
eyes shot flames of defiance from the 
death-white mask of her face. 

“Tt isn’t true! It shan’t be true!” she 
half hissed. ‘He is my first son, my only 
child. What have I done to deserve such 
a punishment?” The harsh whisper rose 
to a distracted cry, and the child, feeling 
the unnatural tension in the familiar 
touch, looked up into her face and began 
to whimper. 

Over the physician’s face came a sad 
little smile and he shook his head slowly. 
“So God made a mistake, after all,” he 
said with a sigh. 

“Of course, He made a mistake. He 
could never have meant to be so cruel to 
me. QOh, I must think it is a mistake or 
I shall go crazy.” 

“No, no, my child. I mean he made a 
mistake when He believed you were one 
of those women whose soul and mind 
and heart is so big that she can safely be 
trusted with so wonderful a task. He 
will be so disappointed to find that you 
aren’t worthy after all.” 

“But Doctor,” I don’t know what you 
What is it that I have done to 


mean. 


MISS HELEN LOUISE DYER 


deserve this awful thing?” For a mo- 
ment the mother’s wonder had almost 
overcome her despair. “Tell me quickly 
what you mean.” 

Very gently and reverently the great 
doctor began to talk to the little woman. 
“You see, when God gives a mother and 
father a little child who can see and hear 
and do everything like other people, it is 
not very long before the whole of his 
universe becomes his school. All uncon- 
sciously he learns from every one and 
everything he sees or hears. Words, 
phrases, sentences which he cannot yet 
understand crowd into his mind from all 
sides. The parents think that they alone 
are training him, but his mind and heart 
are like a garden which we prepare and 
plant with seeds of our own choosing. 
Bye and bye we are astonished to find 
that all sorts of other things are growing 
in our garden and we wonder how they 
got there, forgetting that the wind, the 
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birds, and even the insects are all sowers 
and they do not care a fig for our ‘no- 
trespassing’ signs. So it is with the nor- 
mal child. Sometimes the seeds which 
others have planted in his mind take 
firmer root than those we have arranged 
so carefully, and we wonder where in the 
world he ever learned such things. 
“But once in a while God places in a 
home a child who has one door—perhaps 
the widest one—of his mind _ tightly 
sealed, so that it can never be opened. 
We call that deafness. Now, God must 
have felt very sure that this father and 
mother had in their own hearts and minds 
enough good seeds, so that they could be 
allowed the glorious privilege of being 
for a long time practically the only plant- 
ers in the garden. He belongs to them 
more exclusively than any hearing child 
ever could. He is dependent upon them 
for the planting and nourishing of all 
those things which make his life beautiful 
and useful. Don’t you see what a wonder- 
ful, yet terrible, responsibility you must 
meet? More than any normal child, he 
will be a reflection of your inward and 
outward life. As a painter may, through 
long years of patient, loving labor, place 
upon a canvas the reproduction of his in- 
most soul; or as the musician reveals in 
a great symphony all that life has meant 
to him, so may you develop this child into 
an expression of all your most beautiful 
ideals. For a few years almost no one 
else will really understand how to com- 
municate with him so as to influence him 
deeply. It will be your privilege to teach 
him as soon as possible to speak and to 
understand you from watching your lips. 
Then ‘set a watch upon your lips,’ so that 
the words and thoughts he learns with 
difficulty from them may be the ones 
which you would wish to take root and 
bear fruit. Since he must depend so 
largely on sight for his education, your 
daily life must have in it the gentleness, 
the consideration for others, the atmos- 
phere of happiness and refinement which 
you want him to imitate. In his young 
childhood you cannot reason with him as 
you might with a hearing child. If you 
do an unlovely thing and he copies you, 
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it is impossible to explain to him why 
that was a mistake and why he must not 
do it. Your efforts to make him under- 
stand the correction of your own exam- 
ple would result in hopeless confusion of 
his ideas, and you must endeavor to make 
right and wrong a very simple, clear 
thing for him until he grows old enough 
to solve his own problems. 

“Do you see now why I said that if you 
rebelled and took this condition as a pun- 
ishment instead of a glorious privilege 
you were disappointing God by proving 
less worthy than he thought you were?” 

The young mother bowed her head in 
assent. Her cheeks were wet with tears, 
but in her eyes there glowed a deep and 
sacred resolution. “I understand now. I 
will try to prove that I am not wholly 
unworthy.” 

So this mother who had gone down 
into the valley of darkness began her 
climb up the slope beyond, toward the 
clear sunshine. When her friends and 
relatives pitied her for her child’s mis- 
fortune, her only reply was a mysteri- 
ously happy smile, for she was not yet 
ready to tell the secret of her strength. 
Often she made mistakes only to have 
forced upon her with startling vividness 
the truth of the doctor’s warning, that the 
boy would prove to be a mirror in which 
she would see her own life reflected. 

When it came time to teach him the 
beginning of speech, the mother who had 
been preparing herself for this task took 
up the work with all the reverence of one 
who unlocks the door of a secret shrine. 
She knew that she must provide him with 
words which would permit the budding 
thoughts to unfold into flowers whose 
beauty others could understand. When 
she had given him a vocabulary she 
would learn what had been the success of 
her planting in the fertile garden of his 
mind. 

She need not have feared the result. 
A thorough boy to his finger tips, with 
all a boy’s love of fun and frolic, there 
shone through his play and work and in 
his association with others the gleaming 
background of love untainted by the re- 
flection of family bickerings, of unthink- 
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ing punishment, or a careless disregard 
for others. Where all the conscious 
planting had been done with seeds of 
positive worth the little negative weeds 
found scanty nourishment. 

3ye and bye came the time when it~ 
seemed best that the boy should leave the 
home shelter and go out to mingle with 
other children in school life. As there 
was no school for the deaf in their home 
city, the mother again visited the great 
specialist, feeling that he could advise her 
best. 

It was five years since that doctor had 
given his wise prescription, and he found 
nothing familiar about the calm, sweet- 
faced woman who greeted him with more 
than ordinary pleasure. Noticing his 
questioning gaze, she laughed softly. 
“You would not remember me, Doctor. 
A very young and terrified mother bear- 
ing my name came to see you five years 
ago. She died here in this office, and at 
the same time the woman who is now 
speaking was born in this very chair. Do 
you recall the case of Herbert X—, for 
whom you tried so hard to secure a little 
hearing, and the girl mother who believed 
his misfortune came as her punishment ?” 


A smile of deepest joy lighted the tired 
eyes of the aurist as he took both her 
hands. “God wasn’t mistaken after all,” 
he said. 

When his inquiries concerning the boy 
had ended, the mother explained the ob- 
ject of her visit. The doctor glanced 
keenly at her. “But aren’t you afraid to . 
send him away from your influence now ? 
He can’t be over seven. Why don’t you 
have a tutor at your own home?” 

The mother’s head lifted proudly and 
her voice was very clear as she answered: 
“I have had the glorious privilege of 
planting and caring for the garden for 
these seven years. It is free from weeds. 
These flowers which are blooming now 
may die, but they are hardy and will sow 
their own seed. They will crowd the 
earth so full of their own sturdy suc- 
cessors that there will be no room for 
weeds tq gain a foothold. I am ready to 
take down my protecting walls and let 
the world come into the garden. If they 
sometimes bruise the flowers, that will 
not affect the roots. He is safe, and I 
thank God that I was deemed worthy to 
be the mother of a deaf child.” 


THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN: THE OX-CART AND THE TROLLEY LINE 
A language-teaching picture used by Miss Helen Louise Dyer, South Weymouth, Mass. 
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PUPILS AT MRS. ANDERSON’S SCHOOL, TORRESDALE HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, ENJOYING INSTRUCTION 
IN GYMNASTICS 


The Montessori pupils pass into these classes, in which there is more freedom than is usually 
found in “the grades” 
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JANET’S LESSON IN LIP-READING 
BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


ELL mother what it is, dear!” 
“Mother, it isn‘t anything—noth- 

ing to bother about.” And then more 
convulsive sobs shook the child’s body. — 

“Tell mother.” 

“You'll think it’s foolish; it’s just this: 
When I went into the class-room this 
morning, Miss Smyser said: “Take this 
seat, Miss Brown;’ and I said, ‘Good 
morning,’ thinking I was answering her. 
And they all laughed ; and that’s all; and 
you see it isn’t anything.” 

“If it makes you miserable, it is some- 
thing; but you are too sensitive about 
your deafness; you should laugh, too. 
Janet, there’s something I want you to do. 
I’ve been waiting for the right moment 
to tell you and I think this is the time. 
Mrs. Grey called on me one day last 
week. You know how deaf she is. She 
understood me so well that I asked her 
if her hearing was not improving, and 
she said no; but she was glad I had intro- 
duced the subject, for she wished to tell 
me what she is doing. She has been tak- 
ing lessons in lip-reading at the school 
established here last winter, and she has 
been helped so much that her first thought 
was of you. She says that if any one as 
old and ‘set in her ways’ as she is could 
get help, that a bright young girl like you 
are ought to do even better.” 

“Now, mother darling, I am not go- 
ing to any lip-reading school; that’s the 
limit!” And Janet eyed her mother with 
bright, accusing eyes. “I’m not deaf 
enough to learn lip-reading !” 

“The least little bit deaf is deaf enough, 
dear. Father was so interested that he 
called on the teacher; she thinks now is 
the time for you to master the art. She 
says that the nervous strain you suffer 
trying to hear and attempting to cover 
your deafness, and being cheerful and 
sweet as you are, is bound to tell on your 
general health. She says training your 
eyes will not only help you in conversa- 
tion, but the lip-reading will prevent your 
becoming more deaf, by relieving the 


nerve strain. Father hadn’t expected ex- 
actly that argument, but he said her own 
ease in conversation is her best recom- 
mendation, for she can’t hear anything, 
and father had a very pleasant half- 
hour’s talk with her. He thinks it is a 
wonderful accomplishment, and he wishes 
his daughter to have every advantage 
possible.” 

“Well, mother, if you and father have 
decided, then it is settled. I might as 
well do it now and have it over!” 

It was a week later at the dinner table, 
at the Brown home, and, as usual in this 
family circle, Janet Brown was doing the 
talking. 

“Father Brown, who do you think was 
at the school? That handsome Dr. Law- 
rence. Don’t you know—the ear special- 
ist over on X street. He says his own 
hearing is slightly defective, and he 
thought perhaps he could help his pa- 
tients as well as himself if he knew some- 
thing about the fundamentals of lip-read- 
ing. I think that was what he said. And 
he said the ear specialist who doesn’t rec- 
ommend lip-reading to his patients is not 
abreast of the times. We had the most 
fun ‘practising.’ He says he doesn’t get 
any time to practise and I’ll soon be ahead 
of him; but he’s going to try to keep up 
with me.” 

“And, oh, mother, you tell father how 
it sounded !” 

“It seemed wonderful to me, John. 
Janet and I stayed for the conversation 
class, and for a while there was general 
conversation. There must have been fifty 
people in the room, all talking, but 
scarcely a hum of conversation. They 
were all talking in whispers or in a very 
low tone of voice.” 

“Wouldn’t be a bad thing if you women 
practised lip-reading at your ‘pink teas’; 
they sound like a tempest let loose to 
me !” 

“So you don’t like the giggle and gab- 
ble,” laughed Mrs. Brown. “I agree with 
you, but I’m afraid we’d have to go to 
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school first, for I did not succeed very 
well as a lip-reader this afternoon. Miss 
Smith told a story during the conversa- 
tion class, without using her voice. Janet 
got a little of it; but, John, I didn’t know 
one word she was saying. Every one in 
the room had a pad and pencil, and they 
were all busy writing what they ‘heard’ 
of the story. My paper would have been 
blank, except for a few proper names 
Miss Smith wrote on the board. Mrs. 
Grey seemed to be understanding so well 
and enjoying it, and I felt like I was the 
one who was deaf. 

“T told Miss Smith I would have 
thought Mrs. Grey was too old to learn 
lip-reading. But Miss Smith says there 
is no age limit. She says the older stu- 
dents realize the importance of the work 
more and concentrate more, while the 
younger ones are naturally quicker. So 
things are balanced very evenly. Mrs. 
Grey now seems a different person to me. 
I hope the work does as much for our 
Janie as it has done for her.” 

“Father, I didn’t tell you about Evan- 
geline Holcomb being there. You know 
that pretty girl in A division. I didn’t 
know she was deaf, but she said she had 
the lessons in New York three years ago, 
and since this school has opened she has 
attended the conversation classes just for 
the practise. She’s a dandy lip-reader. 
There was a man up there who can hear. 
He’s a detective, and he’s studying lip- 
reading so he can be a regular old Sher- 
lock Holmes.” 

“You haven’t told me anything about 
the lesson, daughter.” 

“Oh! the lesson. It was just easy. 
First, the teacher told me a story. She 
says that is to train the mind. She told 
me what the story was about; then she 
thought I’d be able to supply the words 
if I had the thought. I could, too. She 
says that develops synthesis (that’s the 
opposite of analysis, father), and _ lip- 
readers have to be trained to sort of put 
two and two together and be sure to 
make four. She says our minds need 
training in quickness and alertness.” 

“Shouldn’t think yours did, sis.” 

“Does though ; and so do the eyes, and 
in accuracy, too. They show you the 


movements of the letters on the lips; so 
you'll know what you are seeing. She 
showed me b and p and m today. And, 
father, they are just the same; you can’t 
tell them apart. You say them now and 
see; mu, bu, and pu is the way they look, 
you know, not em and be and pe. So 
when you put them in words, like my 
and by and pie, then the words look the 
same, and you have to tell by the sense 
which one it is. But that’s easy, too. 
You hirdly ever make a mistake, because 
the context aids you. 

“Miss Smith told me for next lesson 
I should study a vowel—the long e¢, like 
in keen. And she said to watch my lips 
in the mirror when I said keen and to be 
careful to say it.naturally—pretty fast— 
and to have ‘you and‘ mother say the 
words with that long ein them, so that I 
can see how the lips are extended; and 
there is a little narrow opening between 
them. She says that is an ‘extended’ 
vowel, and there are other vowels ‘re- 
laxed’ and ‘puckered’; and you learn to. 
know them just like you know the notes 
on the piano. Oh, it was all so nice and 
different, father, and I’m crazy to take 
another lesson. 

“And, father, there was a boy up. 
there 

“T’ve noticed there usually is a boy 

“But, father, let me tell you. A month 
ago this boy could hear as well as I can— 
I mean (and the bright face clouded for 
an instant) as well as you or momsie. 
And, oh father, it seems too terrible, but 
he was hit on the head in a foot-ball 
game, and the doctors say something hap- 
pened inside his head and he will never 
hear one thing again in his life. They 
sent him up to the school to learn lip- 
reading. He’s going to be a fine lip- 
reader, Miss Smith says, and he’s just 
as brave. I think I should die quite dead 
if anything like that happened to me. 

“And, father and mother dear, don’t 
you think I ought to be very grateful be- 
cause I can hear so well and because 
there is some one to teach me to see*what 
I cannot hear? So I won’t ever be dif- 
ferent!” 

“We do indeed, little daughter, think 
we ought all to be grateful.” 
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ACCENTUATING THE TENDENCY TO DEAFNESS * 


HE following paragraphs are taken 

from a novel* that every one should 
read because of the interesting manner 
in which certain facts concerning deaf- 
ness are presented, whether the author’s 
conclusions are approved or not: 

“It is a good plan, when classifying 
the deaf, as in most other cases, to clas- 
sify all the deaf in the world under two 
heads, and for your purpose I should 
take deafness which is inherited and 
deafness which is not inherited. If I call 
one natural and the other adventitious, I 
shall lead you into a quagmire, and the 
error will be still more certain if I use the 
somewhat common classification of ‘con- 
genital’ and ‘adventitious,’ these terms not 
being the exact opposites of each other. 
Let us eliminate the non-hereditary cases. 
If a child becomes deaf from illness or 
accident, and no other case of deafness is 
known in the family, it is usual to con- 
sider that an accidental: case and not 
hereditary ; but if the injury causing the 
deafness is injury to the brain or to cer- 
tain other parts of the nervous system, 
I am not at all sure that heredity can be 
excluded. On the other hand, I go fur- 
ther and say that even if a child is born 
deaf, its deafness may be purely acci- 
dental and not hereditary, although it is 
still common to confuse congenital and 
hereditary cases, while the words are not 
in any way synonymous.” 

“That is where I have been getting 
wrong, I think,” said Mr. Graham. 

“Very likely. It is quite a common 
error to suppose that the congenitally 
deaf are hereditarily deaf; but I assure 


*“John and Elizabeth: A Romance in Real 
Life.” By Jay Gee. Preston, England, Decem- 
ber, 1912, The author, who is a well-known 
successful superintendent of a school for the 
deaf, states in his preface: “I have called this 
novel a Romance in Real Life, because I rely 
on the romantic courtship of John and Eliza- 
beth to attract and interest a large circle of 
readers. At the same time it is a novel with 
a purpose. Its purpose is to show the great 
dangers of hereditary disease. The disease 
taken as a type is only one of many that afflict 
humanity for generation after generation. As 
a type it is presented; as a type let it serve.” 


you, from my knowledge of the deaf, ex- 
tending over more than half a century, 
and from my reading, which has been 
wide and searching, that such is not nec- 
essarily the case. A child born deaf may 
be deaf accidentally, just as surely as a 
child who becomes deaf, say, after scar- 
let fever. Also, a child who becomes 
deaf after scarlet fever may have inher- 
ited the tendency to deafness from his 
ancestors, and his case then is an hered- 
itary one, though generally classed as ad- 
ventitious because he was not born deaf.” 

“That is very puzzling, Mr. Arnold, to 
an outsider like me; but please go on.” 

“There have been many speculations 
not only as to the means to be taken to 
cure or stamp out deafness and prevent 
its spread, but, on the other hand, as to 
the possibility of the deaf intermarrying 
to such an extent as to form a deaf-mute 
race. It has been argued, especially by 
those who wish to put an end to special 
schools for the deaf, and more particu- 
larly to close the mission rooms and clubs 
where the adult deaf do congregate, who 
wish to restore the deaf-mute to society, 
whether he is fit for that restoration or 
not, to make him associate with hearing 
people and shun the companionship of 
his own kind—it has been argued, I say, 
by such misguided people that if the deaf 
are allowed to associate and intermarry, 
we may have in time a distinct variety of 
the human race—a deaf-mute race; that 
the disease will be accentuated and deaf- 
ness will become rampant. I need hardly 
say I don’t share those views and fears. 
If I did I should not keep a school for 
the deaf, nor should I take any part in 
the work of the adult deaf missions, as I 
occasionally do. Heredity is not at all so 
simple a thing as that. It is a question 
full of complications ; but I believe mod- 
ern investigators are on the right track, 
and that some little may be done before 
long (mainly by the education of grown- 
up deaf-mutes) to prevent certain fami- 
lies from multiplying as they have done 
in the past.” 

“Take the children of this school. 
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Where do they come from? A few are 
the children or grandchildren of old 
pupils, and thus we get our deafness 
propagated to the second and third gen- 
eration; but less than 10 per cent of our 
pupils have either a deaf father or a deaf 
mother. Including these, however, we 
have from 40 to 50 per cent of pupils 
with deaf relatives, or parents related to 
each other before marriage, or other 
family history that enables us to stamp 
their deafness as hereditary, and the re- 
maining 50 per cent or more come of a 
hearing stock without taint, so far as is 
known, and thus half the children in this 
school or in any other school may be con- 
sidered as being accidentally deaf and no 
more liable to transmit their deafness to 
future generations than they are to trans- 
mit broken arms or wooden legs. They 
may marry as they like and whom they 
like — always, of course, choosing a 
healthy partner; they may intermarry 
among each other, or they may marry 
hearing persons without risk. The spe- 
cial proviso in their case is that they must 
not marry any of their old schoolmates 
who belong to the hereditary class, so 
that one-half the school must be forbid- 
den to marry the other half, though the 
better half is without risk within the 
circle of its own members.” 

“All this is very interesting to me, Mr. 
Arnold; but I did not quite catch what 
you sdid about consanguineous mar- 
riages.” 

“Did I mention consanguineous mar- 
riages? That introduces a further com- 
plication and a most serious one. I have 
long been of opinion that the marriage of 
blood relations, for example, of first or 
second cousins, would accentuate any 
tendency to deafness there might be in 
the family. Close breeding is supposed 
to enhance good qualities. I am quite 
certain that it will accentuate bad ones, 
and can find ample proofs of my conten- 
tion in my own school. It is not only the 
direct issue of married cousins who are 
affected, but the taint will sometimes lie 
dormant and then come out in the third 
or fourth generation. Look through my 
register for instances. A most peculiar 


case was a boy brought to me some years 
ago, now a full-grown man earning his 
own living. He came from a village in 
Lancashire, nestling in a valley just on 
the other side of the Pennine Chain, and 
I shall never forget the trouble I had to 
get his family history. His mother was 
a broad-spoken Lancashire woman—a 
publican’s wife—dressed in the height of 
fashion, but talking in a dialect that you 
could cut with a knife. You may smile 
at a Yorkshireman criticising dialects, 
but the Lancashire dialect, now rapidly 
dying out, was at least equal to the broad- 
est of broad Yorkshire. In response to 
my questions as to relationship between 
her and her husband, after trying in 
vain to explain it in plain English, she 
blew it at me like the hot breath of a 
locomotive in these words : ‘Whey yo’ see, 
eawr gaffer’s fatther wur mi A’nt Betty 
lad,’ which, being interpreted, means that 
the boy’s mother’s great-aunt is his fa- 
ther’s grandmother—that is, the boy’s 
two great-grandmothers were sisters— 
and his great-great-grandparents on his 
father’s side are also his great-great- 
grandparents on his mother’s side. The 
mother could not tell me of any other re- 
sult ; but I had no doubt in my own mind, 
judging from a great number of similar 
cases, that the boy’s deafness was directly 
or indirectly due to the fact of his father 
and mother being second cousins, and 
that it was hereditary. Curiously enough, 
I afterward met the boy’s elder sister, 
who was ‘hard of hearing.’ She had 
been brought up in an ordinary school as 
an ordinary backward child, but she was 


really and truly deaf enough to have been | 


taught in a special school for the deaf. 
Her deafness, however, not being total, 
it had been considered unimportant, and 
she grew up a great dunce, while her 
brother, whose deafness is worse than 
hers, is quite an intelligent young man, 
thanks to his education.” 

“T can quote more remote causes than 
the marriage of second cousins. One 
case in particular I recall, where the 
family history had to be traced back to 
the fifth generation before any corrobo- 
ration was found of the suspicion of he- 
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redity. In the majority of instances 
these remote cases are forgotten or lost 
sight of, and there is nothing to help us 
in arriving at a conclusion as to the na- 
ture of a child’s deafness.” 

“Then,” said John, “this question of 
consanguineous marriages complicates 
the issue as to whether a deaf person 
will or will not transmit his deafness to 
his descendants ?” 

“Undoubtedly it does, or rather, to my 
mind, it stamps the deafness at once as 
hereditary. Relationship before mar- 
riage between the parents or grandpar- 
ents is one of the factors on which we 
rely to determine whether the deafness is 
hereditary or not.” 

“What are the other factors ?” 

“First and foremost the possession of 
deaf relatives. You have heard no doubt 
of Yorkshire farmers saying that a dog 
is entitled to his first bite. No? Well, it 
is a common enough expression, and dog 
owners who don’t like to keep their dogs 
tied up believe it is the law that no one 
can be punished for keeping a savage dog 
until it has bitten at least two persons. 
Something of the same argument may be 
applied in the consideration of hereditary 
deafness. When deafness appears in any 
family, nobody can say from a single 
case whether it is hereditary or not. 
Some corroborative evidence is necessary 
to distinguish it from a purely accidental 
case. But when a second deaf child ap- 
pears in the same family, heredity may 
be looked upon as the certain cause, and 
if a third or fourth case occurs, as unfor- 
tunately is not uncommon, the parents 
may be regarded as little less than crim- 
inal.” 

“Do I understand that if there is only 
one deaf child in the family the deafness 
is not hereditary?” 

“No, no, no, no! You are as bad as 
the Irishman who wanted to prove that 
he was not drunk. Two witnesses had 
sworn to seeing him drunk in Sackville 
street, and he retorted, ‘But, your honor, 
I can call 20 witnesses who will swear 
they didn’t see me.’ If there is only one 
deaf child in the family, and nothing in 
the family history, such as blindness, im- 


becility, consanguineous marriages, or 
anything of that kind is known of, then 
that child may be given the benefit of the 
doubt, and we say that it is not proved 
that the case is hereditary. I will go fur- 
ther and say that in 19 cases out of 20 
of this sort the deafness is probably not 
hereditary ; but that is not quite as far as 
you wanted to go.” 

“So blindness and imbecility are also 
factors to be considered in seeking for 
traces of heredity?” 

“Yes; and many other afflictions; for 
example, the scourge of consumption, 
which is not seldom associated with he- 
reditary deafness.” 

“You surprise me with the ramifica- 
tions of the problem.” 

The taint that comes out in the form 
of deafness in one member of the family 
may cause blindness in another, imbe- 
cility or lunacy in a third, and some other 
disease in a fourth, and even a combina- 
tion of any two of these afflictions. Per- 
haps I cannot give you many instances 
that have occurred in my own experience, 
but I can show you chapter and verse 
for everything I have asserted sufficient 
to convince any reasonable man _ that 
there is a close connection between hered- 
itary deafness and other hereditary dis- 
eases.* I remember a curious instance 
that came under my own observation. A 
little boy was brought to my school four 
or five years ago not only deaf, but men- 
tally deficient, or, to put it mildly, very 
backward. I felt sure from the child’s 
physical and mental condition that there 
must be some hereditary cause for it, and 
inquired diligently for corroborative evi- 
dence, but in vain. The mother declared 
stoutly that there was nothing either on 
her side or her husband’s; but only last 
September I was in York on the day the 
pupils were returning to school after 
their summer holidays, and at the rail- 


*The Mendelian theory of heredity, which 
has been largely accepted since Mr. Arnold’s 
days, tends to show that each disease is inde- 
pendent of the others; but, whatever the con- 
nection, it is remarkable that hereditary deaf- 
ness is often associated with other hereditary 
diseases.—AUTHOR. 
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way station I saw my boy Tommy, hand 
in hand with a little blind girl, who was 
returning to the Blind Institution at 
Bootham Bar; and the girl’s mother, who 
had charge of the two children, told me 
that they were cousins and she was 
bringing them both back to their respec- 
tive schools. I immediately recorded the 
fact in my register and put down the 
cause of Tommy’s deafness as heredity.” 

“T am very much enlightened by your 
clear exposition of the subject, Mr. Ar- 
nold,” said John; “but will you go a little 
further, and tell me how you would dis- 
tinguish the pupils in your school who 
are likely to transmit their affliction to 
their children if they grow up and get 
married ?” 

“That is simple enough. I would give 
the benefit of the doubt to all the isolated 
cases of deafness without family history 
to suggest herédity. You understand 
that ?” 

“Then I should consider as a class 
apart every deaf child having a blind, 
deaf, or mentally defective relative, how- 
ever remote; every deaf child descended 
from a consanguineous marriage, how- 
ever remote, and every deaf child with a 
second suggestive affliction, such as a 
tendency to blindness, imbecility, ete. 
These I should call hereditary cases. Is 
that clear?” 

“Ves.” 

“These are the persons who, if they 
marry one another, might possibly tend 
to produce a deaf-mute race. I don’t be- 
lieve the result would be anything like so 
drastic, but I don’t want to see the ex- 
periment tried. Possibly the race would 
deteriorate so much as to die out instead 
of merely being deaf, and the tendency 
would most certainly be to produce a 
frightfully afflicted class of children.” 

“Ts the risk any less if they do not 
intermarry, but marry sound, healthy, 
hearing partners?” 

“T am afraid my answer to that will 
not be quite orthodox. I say the risk 
would be greater, not less; but I must 
qualify that statement for fear of mis- 
understanding. There is a certain ten- 


dency among philanthropic people not so 
well informed as yourself, but working 
like you for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the deaf, to prevent the inter-. 
marriage of the deaf. I have not taken 
any part in that movement, nor done any- 
thing to curtail the opportunities which 
adult deaf persons of both sexes have for ° 
meeting together, and I will tell you why. 
If there is any greater catastrophe than 
two hereditarily deaf persons marrying 
each other, it is that they should marry 
two hearing persons and contaminate two 
families instead of one. I might not ex- 
press myself so bluntly in public as I am 
now doing to you privately; but it must 
be quite clear to you that a hundred deaf 
persons whose deafness is hereditary, in- 
termarrying among themselves, would 
produce fifty afflicted families, whereas 
the same hundred deaf persons, marrying 
sound, healthy, hearing partners, would 
produce a hundred afflicted families ; and 
what does not seem to be so thoroughly 
understood—indeed, it is categorically 
disputed by some scientists—is that there 
would be just the same risk of transmit- 
ting the taint from one deaf partner as 
from two. Perhaps I am exaggerating 
when I say ‘the same’ risk; but the risk 
is sO great in either case that it ought to 
be considered an insuperable obstacle to 
marriage under any circumstances. If 
such deaf-mutes will marry, I verily be- 
lieve there will be less mischief done to 
the community at large by their marry- 
ing one another than by their marrying 
outside their own class ; but however they 
marry the results will be deplorable.” 

“This is very appalling.” 

“Yes; and you have not heard the 
worst. As we have not yet got anything 
approaching a deaf-mute race by the in- 
termarriage of the hereditarily deaf, 
these degenerate persons have got broth- 
ers, sisters, and cousins or uncles. and 
aunts who can hear and speak; and I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the fact 
that the hearing brothers and sisters and 
other relatives of these degenerates, if 
they marry and however they marry, run 
just the same risk of producing deaf off- 
spring as the degenerates themselves. 
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The taint is in the blood or in the proto- 
plasm, and the families possessing such 
taint ought, if possible, to be allowed to 
die out completely. 

“You have drawn a terrible picture of 
racial degeneracy, Mr. Arnold. Can you 
say what percentage of the deaf are de- 
generates in this sense and liable to pro- 
duce deaf offspring if they marry?” 

“Yes; I should say from 40 to 50 per 
cent; but statistics from other parts of 
the country might give more or less.” 


“Leaving 50 or 60 per cent who may 
safely marry?” 

“Yes.” 

“And be no more liable to produce deaf 
offspring than ordinary individuals ?” 

“That is what I have said—no more 
liable to have deaf offspring than my 
own father and mother or yours.” 

“No matter how they marry?” 

“No matter how they marry, except 
that they must choose partners at least-as 
free from taint as themselves.” 


WHY A CHILD'S MIND NEEDS WORK * 


ECAUSE they fear to overburden 

the child mind, parents hesitate to 
institute systematic education of very 
young children. As a matter of fact, 
proper mental labor is needed for sound 
psychic health. Physiologists know that a 
disused organ is more liable to disinte- 
gration or to become diseased than one 
which is regularly used. It is by sugges- 
tion, of which imitation is one avenue, 
that various fads and dislikes concern- 
ing food and drink are acquired. 

I need not expand what is an axiom; 
but an impression prevails that growing 
organs should not be subjected to work. 
This is a gross error, for organs which 
do not work cannot grow well. Even the 
bones become tough, hard, and large in 
proportion to the stresses to which they 
are subjected by frequent and vigorous 

ulls where the muscles are attached. 

he comparison of the average male 
skeleton with that of the average female 
strikingly illustrates this fact. But proper 
development is possible only during the 
period of growth, the growth in adult 
structure being relatively slight, however 
great is the exercise of function. What 
is true of structure is true of functional 


*From a long and interesting article entitled 
“The Medical Treatment of Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” By Tom Williams, M. B., C. M., Edin., 
lecturer on mental and nervous diseases, How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C. Presented 
in full in the New York Medical Journal, Jan- 
uary 8, 1916, and to form a chapter in the 
forthcoming book, The Exceptional Child. 


power. From ballet dancers to violin 
virtuosi, artists must be trained from 
early youth. It may be objected that 
this is so because muscular agility is re- 
quired; but this objection is only super- 
ficial, for dexterity of an artist is made 
possible not merely from superior coér- 
dinations of movements, but by means of 
the superior speed and accuracy of the 
guiding mental processes which reside in 
the brain. 

Now, as intellectual dexterity is also a 
function of orderly functioning of men- 
tal processes seated in the brain, it should 
be manifest that these, too, should reach 
excellence best when they are trained by 
a capable hand during ‘the formative 
period of early youth. 

To learn to concentrate keenly, games 
are best; therefore, the first fault to 
avoid in order to prevent neuroticism is 
an inattentive slovenliness of thought and 
act. The finest of all means for develop- 
ing the power of attention in children 
are exercises and games ; more especially 
the latter, because if properly conducted 
they counteract slipshod ways and make 
for an efficiency, the results of which are 
evident at once, giving a satisfaction 
which sustains the attention. But even 
games can be psychologically harmful if 
they are allowed to deteriorate into an 
inattentive go as you please without zest. 

Active play stimulates attention in two 
ways: First, by the interest and by the 
pleasure of accomplishment, and, sec- 
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ondly, by the emulation of others. On 
account of that very interest, however, 
games must be used moderately and as a 
means to an end or they will speedily 
dwarf in the child’s mind his interest in 
more directly useful accomplishment. 
The social function of play will be spoken 
of when the inclinations, altruism, anger, 
and anxiety are discussed. 


OVERSUSTAINED ATTENTION 


Every athletic trainer knows that stale- 
ness supervenes when an athlete is taxed 
beyond a certain point. To be stale or 
overdone is the colloquial expression for 
what physiologists would call fatigue. 
Now, psychologists have by experiment 
proved that attention is very quickly 
tired; and the more intense it is, the 
sooner it fags, even while interest is 
maintained. Pedagogy shows the futility 
of prolonging children’s work beyond 
certain hours, even for the sake of the 
work itself. For the sake of the child’s 
health, physicians have long pointed out 
the iniquity of artificially stimulating the 
interest of a fagging child. Just as det- 
rimental to concentration of attention as 
lack of training is the exhaustion ensu- 
ing upon an effort too sustained for the 
child’s capacity. The maximum concen- 
tration is only possible for a very short 
period, and even then is proportional to 
the favorableness of the conditions, both 
bodily and psychological. For instance, 
it would be very wrong to compel a child 
to practise concentration while his ener- 
gies are engaged in the digestion of a 
heavy meal, or immediately after stren- 
uous muscular activity, or when in need 
of sleep. None of these well-known dan- 
gers would be incurred by wise parents 
of a neurotic child. 

But there is another aspect of over- 
prolongation and insistence upon the at- 
tention of a nervous child—that is, the 
cultivation of an overnice or scrupulous 
manner of performance and of thought. 
The development of this quality becomes 
interwoven with the deepest feelings of 
the personality ; in consequence its avoid- 
ance had better be considered after we 
have discussed the relation of the feel- 
ings to neuroticism. 
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OVERINTENSITY 


Eagerness and overintensity not only 
exhaust, but frequently lead to ineffec- 
tive effort—a kind of stammer of move- 
ment, a lack of directness and precision. 
Of course, this physical expression in 
movement is only a reflection of the 
action of the brain, which is the director 
of the movements, which are merely the 
index to wavering thought. The remedy 
for this condition is to insist upon de- 
liberateness and system, both in play and 
work. The practise of musical exercises 
is especially beneficial in teaching steadi- 
ness at gradually increasing velocity. The 
practise of recitation from memory and 
the systematic relation of incidents which 
have happened are other useful methods 
in the correction of this defect. 

Overeagerness may lead a child to 
neglect his meals and sleep, so that even 
when there is no mental stammer, and 
there is a high degree of dexterity at 
work and play, yet nervous instability 
ensues on account of imperfect repair of 
waste. 


ComMON DISEASES OF THE Ear: Their Early 
Recognition and Treatment, is the title of a 
paper read by S. MacCuen Smith, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, before a special meeting of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, Novem- 
ber 24, 1915, and published in full in the New 
York Medical Journal of January 8, 1916. In 
opening his address Dr. Smith stated: “On ac- 
count of the space allotted to the paper, I shall 
have to confine my remarks to a brief consid- 
eration of acute otitis media and mastoiditis, 
which are not only the most common diseases 
of the ear, but the former is the first stage of 
practically all of the serious diseases of the 
organ of hearing and their complications, and 
is in turn caused by a similar infection of. the 
naso-pharynx extending by continuity through 
the Eustachian tube. The character of the 
general illness, of which the aural complication 
is often but a local manifestation, will fre- 
quently aid us in determining the necessity for 
early surgical interference. If, therefore, the 
organ of hearing becomes involved during an 
attack of one of the exanthemata, epidemic 
influenza, or pneumonia, the ear should be fre- 
quently examined and energetically treated. 
This is of especial importance in the case of 
children, particularly infants, so many of whom 
have died from meningitis or other complica- 
tions while the underlying cause of their illness 
was entirely overlooked.” 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE SOCIAL AIM OF EDUCATION * 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


LL training implies an end or pur- 
pose. The systematic development 
of knowledge and capacity and the sys- 
tematic formation of habits of thought 
and of action would have no significance 
or value unless they aimed to accomplish 
some definite result. Moralists and politi- 
cal philosophers have toiled for ages to 
formulate and to define an end or object 
of training and discipline, and the result 
is some of the most illuminating and in- 
spiring of the world’s literature. 

A moment’s reflection will make it 
plain that the purpose of training and of 
discipline will depend upon the philoso- 
phy of life, which controls our thinking 
and our action. If one’s philosophy of 
life, so called, is to have no philosophy, 
but only to try to deal with each situation 
as it arises and to make the best of it, 
then the end and purpose of training will 
be simply that one may drift aimlessly 
about on a sea which he has no instru- 
ments to measure, and be borne by cur- 
rents which he has no power to divert or 
to withstand. It is apparent, too, that 
under the influence of a system of caste, 
or of a uniform religious belief, or of an 
all-controlling national aim or purpose, 
discipline and training will be given a pre- 
cise and definite form. The younger gen- 
eration will be taught either to feel the 
force of the caste distinctions and to en- 
ter into a caste, with all that implies, or to 
accept the formulas and the ritual of a 
religion to which it gives inherited ad- 
herence, or to subject itself to the legally 
organized powers and organs of the State 
and to do their will uncomplainingly and 
as effectively as possible. 

For the great modern democracies, no 
one of these ends or aims of discipline is 


*A paper read before the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters at Boston, Mass., No- 
vember 19, 1915, and published in The Meaning 
of Education. Contributions to the Philosophy 
of Education. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1. 


possible, since these democracies rest 
upon the principles of equality before the 
law and of opportunity open freely to 
talent of every kind. The purpose and 
function of discipline in a democracy are 
necessarily quite different from those that 
approve themselves in an absolute mon- 
archy or in a nation which accepts the 
principles that the State is different from 
and superior to the individuals that com- 
pose it, and that it is not subject to the 
moral and ‘legal limitations which bind 
the individual. Membership in such a 
State is not citizenship, but subordination. 
Such a State may attain, for a time at 
least, a high degree of social and political 
effectiveness, but this effectiveness will be 
gained at the cost of civil liberty; and 
the price is far too high to pay. The 
educational system of a nation which ac- 
cepts a form of political philosophy such 
as this will naturally aim at two things. 
It will aim to train the few for effective 
leadership and it will aim to train the 
many for effective subordination. It will 
fix a substantial barrier between those 
schools and institutions which train for 
leadership and those schools and institu- 
tions which train for subordination. This 
subordination may be political, or it may 
be social, or it may be economic, or it 
may be militar’, but if it exists there can 
be no such thing as common schools in 
the nation. The conception of common 
schools and the very name itself are the 
product of the social philosophy of de- 
mocracy. The common school is not and 
cannot be a class school. It is a school 
for the children of the whole people, in 
which they are to be given that instruc- 
tion and that discipline which lay the 
foundations not for leadership in a State 
and not for subordination in a State, but 
for citizenship of a State; and these are 
the same for all. 

The ethical and the social aims of edu- 
cation are accomplished in part by ex- 
ample, in part by precept, and in still 
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larger part by practise. The inculcation 
of virtue by precept is far less effective 
than the inculcation of virtue by ample, 
and the inculcation of virtue by example 
requires for its completion the habitual 
practise of that virtue by the pupil. This 
explains why, in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, so little attention is paid 
to formal instruction in morals and in 
duties, and why so much emphasis is 
properly laid upon the personality of the 
teacher and upon the actual behavior and 
habits of the pupils. 


DISCIPLINE AND DEMOCRACY 


The problem of discipline in the edu- 
cational system of a democracy is the 
world-old problem of reconciling liberty 
with order, progress with permanence, 
and government with justice. Not until 
mankind is itself perfect will this prob- 
lem be finally and completely solved. 
The pressing question that now arises to 
perplex the democracies of the world is 
how to secure increased national effect- 
iveness without the sacrifice of liberty; 
how to move forward toward the attain- 
ment of a national purpose without call- 
ing upon the agents and organs of despot- 
ism to take command. In other words, 
the question is how to reconcile the civil 
liberty of the individual with an increas- 
ing degree of national organization for 
national needs and with a steadily in- 
creasing sense of individual responsibility 
for a collective purpose or policy. This 
is the precise topic which most concerns 
the philosophers of today who would 
throw light upon the difficult problems of 
the moment as these arise in education, 
in ethics, and in politics. 

It is of the essence of democracy that 
every individual shall be called upon to 
do the best that is in him, and to do this 
in such manner as not to limit the similar 
right and the equal opportunity of every 
other individual to do the same. There- 
fore each individual’s share in collective 
action or in the accomplishment of a col- 
lective purpose must be something which 
he imposes upon himself, and not some- 
thing which is imposed upon him by force 
from without or by the authority of other 
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wills than his own. The abnormal or 
atypical individual must, of course, be 
dealt with in abnormal and atypical ways, 
but the normal human being must be 
called upon to become responsible for 
himself and to render service to the com- 
munity as his own free act, and not in 
response to the compulsion of another. 


THE DESPOTISM OF A MAJORITY 


There can be no dispute as to the fact 
that society is composed of individuals, 
but there appears to be wide difference 
of opinion as to the relation in which 
society should stand to the individuals 
who compose it. There are those who, 
confident of the wisdom of their own 
opinions and judgment, impatient of the 
slow sagacity of nature, and dissatisfied 
with the imperfect results of education, 
would extend the rule of compulsion over 
the conduct and habits of men from the 
necessary to the merely expedient, and 
from the highly important to the trivial 
and insignificant. It is just now a com- 
mon observation that whenever a major- 
ity, however fickle or however fortuitous, 
can be obtained in support of a given re- 
striction upon others which commends it- 
self to their own judgment or their own 
feelings, they will promptly impose that 
restriction upon al! men within reach of 
their authority, quite regardless of its 
ultimate moral and social effects. This 
is the disposition which, for many cen- 
turies, has been responsible at one time 
or another for sumptuary legislation of 
various kinds, and for the annoying and 
foolish restrictions which have from time 
to time been imposed upon men without 
any permanent result other than to make 
clear the unwisdom of the principles and 
policies which guide such action. This 
is the danger that is always present in 
those movements which, to those who are 
enthusiastic in their support, and fre- 
quently high-minded, appear to make for 
moral and economic progress and pros- 
perity, but which in reality have an oppo- 
site effect because they extend the area 
of compulsion over conduct. 

Sound discipline has a higher’ social 
aim than this and it proceeds by a quite 
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different method. It takes its start from 
the capacity and the educability of the 
individual. Upon this it makes the most 
rigorous and insistent demands. It aims 
to develop personality, self, to the utmost, 
but it aims to develop it as selfhood and 
not as selfishness. The gap between self- 
hood and selfishness is as wide as the gap 
between a sound and an unsound indi- 
vidualism. Unsound individualism errs 
on its side as completely as does collectiv- 
ism on the other side. The one means an 
eventual anarchy where right is deter- 
mined by the rule of might; the other 
means a stagnation where right is deter- 
mined by tradition and by custom. Be- 
tween the two, sharing the advantages of 
individualism and of collectivism alike 
and avoiding the evils of both, lies that 
form of political and moral philosophy 
which, for lack of a better term, may be 
called institutionalism. This philosophy 
teaches that the individual finds his com- 
pletion and his satisfaction in willing 
membership in the social whole, with all 
the obligations that such’ membership 
brings as to human service and as to col- 
lective responsibility. 


INDIVIDUALISM, COLLECTIVISM, AND 
INSTITUTIONALISM 


Institutionalism finds in the family, in 
the church, in the State, in private prop- 
erty, in science, in literature, and in the 
fine arts those institutions and undertak- 
ings which represent the striving of hu- 
man personality toward the goal of self- 
expression and attainment. No one of 
these institutions or undertakings is static 
or fixed, but each one of them reveals in 
history a process of development which 
appears to be toward greater perfection 
and the increasing satisfaction of man. 
Where, as in the case of the church, of 


literature, and of the fine arts, there seem- 


to be exceptions to this rule, inasmuch as 
an astounding standard of perfection was 
reached in the early stages of western 
civilization, there is much food for re- 
flection. It may, perhaps, be true that 
some of the more subtle and imaginative 
forms of human expression and achieve- 
ment are as well able to approximate per- 


fection in their. earliest manifestations as 
after a long course of development. 


DISCIPLINE AND PERSONALITY 


It is in these institutions and under- 
takings that man finds that larger educa- 
tion which life superimposes upon the 
discipline and training of the school. It 
is through participation in these institu- 
tions and undertakings and, in the case 
of exceptional men, through contribution 
to our knowledge of them or through 
furthering their development, that per- 
sonality finds its highest expression and 
its fullest satisfaction. A person is, as 
Kant long ago pointed out, not a means 
to an end; a human person is an end in 
himself. The enriching of one’s own 
personality is the real basis for human 
service and for bearing a share of col- 
lective responsibility. The objective 
goods that may follow from human serv- 
ice and from collective action are, of 
course, highly important, but the sub- 
jective results in the minds and char- 
acters of the individuals who participate 
in them are more important still. 

Autocracy and an all-powerful non- 
moral state have demonstrated that they 
can obtain and manifest a marked degree 
of national efficiency. It remains for de- 
mocracy to prove that it can do the same, 
or it will eventually succumb before a 
more effective type of national organiza- 
tion in which true civil liberty is un- 
known. 


DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY 


The difficulties of democracy are the 
opportunities of education.* It is for the 
educational system of a really free people 
so to train and discipline its children that 
their contribution to national organiza- 
tion and national effectiveness will be 
voluntary and generous, not prescribed 
and forced. 

The service and the sacrifice which are 
the results of a self-imposed limitation 
are worth many times the service and the 
sacrifice that follow prescription and 


*See Butler, “True and False Democracy.” 
New York, 1907, p. 100. 
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compulsion. The moment that we substi- 
tute for an autonomous will a will that 
is self-directed, an heteronomous will, a 
will that is directed by others, we have 
treated the human being not as a person, 
but as a thing: we have substituted 
mechanism for life. 

The early training and discipline of the 
child are for the purpose of teaching his 
will to form itself, to direct itself, to walk 
alone. Fortunately the child is not asked 
to begin his life at the point where the 
race began, but he is offered through the 
family, the church, and the school the 
benefits of the age-long experience of the 
race and of its inherited culture and effi- 
ciency. These are offered him not as rods 
for chastisement or formulas for repres- 
sion, but rather as food upon which to 
grow and as a ladder upon which to 
climb. If the process of training and 
discipline has been wisely ordered, the 
child will come to the end of his formal 
training not only with keen appreciation 
of what has been done for him, but with 
eager anticipation of the opportunity that 
lies open before him. It is the merest 
sciolism to suppose that each child can or 
should construct the world anew for him- 
self. His own reactions, his own experi- 
ences, his own appreciations, his own re- 
flections are only important as part of a 
process, and that process is his growing 
into an understanding of what the world 
has been and is, in order that through 
participation in it he may strive to alter 
it for the better. 


EDUCATION AND THE IDEAL STATE 


The ideal society and the ideal state is 
not one ruled by a despot, by a military 
caste, or by a controlling oligarchy, how- 
ever beneficent these may be or however 
efficiently organized the masses whom 
they order and control. The ideal society 
and the ideal state is a democracy in 
which every man and every woman is 
fitted to be free, to put forth the best 
possible effort in self-expression through 
participation in the great human institu- 
tions and undertakings that constitute 
civilization, and in service to others like- 
minded with themselves. This is the so- 


cial aim of a soundly conceived educa- 
tion. To its accomplishment, all training, 
all discipline, all vocational preparation, 
all scholarship are intended to lead. If 
they do not accomplish this, they are 
futile. ‘For what shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 


SYRINGING THE EAr is the title of an inter- 
esting contribution to the New York Medical 
Journal of January 8, 1916, by Max Lubman, 
M. D., who holds that “any injury, damage, or 
mistreatment of an organ of special sense, 
such as the ear, not only causes temporary in- 
convenience, but subjects the patient to per- 
manent disability, with all the possibilities of 
the near-by vital organs being affected.” Dr. 
Lubman writes: “The intention of the phy- 
sician in advising syringing is undoubtedly 
good and sincere, for, looking over the action 
of water and its therapeutic effect when applied 
in disease, we find that it is the best cleansing 
agent; especially when it is impregnated with 
some antiseptic will it disinfect the parts quite 
thoroughly. It is soothing to pain when used 
hot. It softens and ripens inflammatory tissue 
to rupture and to discharge its contents. It 
helps in the absorption of edematous areas 
caused by inflammation; furthermore, it seems 
to be so simple in its application and so inno- 
cent in its action that it can hardly be sus- 
pected of causing the patient harm or aggra- 
vating a pathological condition. I wish, there- 
fore, to call attention to the fact that water 
has another action—that is, it acts as an irri- 
tant to chronically inflamed tissue—and there- 
fore syringing the ear has at best a very lim- 
ited field. To justify its use certain specific 
indications must exist, and I will venture to 
say that when syringing is applied in the 
chronic purulent forms it is not only without 
benefit, but does positive harm to the patient 
by aggravating the pathological condition al- 
ready present.” 


“Speech is the last seal of dignity impressed 
by Deity upon his most favored earthly crea- 
ture, and proves, even more certainly than does 
his upright form, the glance of his eye, or the 
intelligence of his countenance, that he was 
made in the image of God.” 


“Of all created power, the power of opinion 
is the most influential in its operation on the 
character and destiny of men, and its influence 
is vastly greater when it falls on the ear with 
a graceful utterance and fervid eloquence than 
when it is simply presented to the eye.” 
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THE SPEECH METHOD? 
BY FRED 


N HONORED teacher of the deaf 
challenges Mr. Wright“’s statement 
on page 369 of the September Vota RE- 
view, that “Mr. Gallaudet went to Eng- 
land for the purpose of learning how to 
teach deaf children by the pure oral 
method,” but offers no proof to support 
his contention. Assuming that the Braid- 
wood method was an oral method, the 
writer believes that Mr. Gallaudet was 
sent abroad to learn how to teach deaf 
children by that method. The writer also 
believes that Mr. Gallaudet’s dominant 
desire was to learn all he could about 
Sicard’s method. Thus it is worth while 
to see what was the real underlying cause 
that “started the education of the deaf in 
the United States in the wrong way,” and 
whether any blame can rightfully be laid 
on the Braidwood’s. 

Alice Cogswell lost her hearing when 
two years old. The Gallaudet’s and 
Cogswell’s were neighbors in Hartford. 
When Alice was nine, Mr. Gallaudet met 
her in his father’s garden, where she was 
playing with the younger children. Prior 
to that time several deaf children had 
been sent from America to the Braid- 
wood schools, and while Dr. Cogswell 
was considering the advisability of send- 
ing Alice to one of these speech schools 
he received from Paris a pamphlet issued 
by the Abbé Sicard on teaching a deaf 
child by the silent method. Then came 
Mr. Gallaudet and gave Alice “a first 
lesson in written language.” Later on, 
with “such methods as his own ingenuity 
could suggest and such light as he could 
gather from the publication of the Abbé 
Sicard, Mr. Gallaudet.from time to time 
succeeded in imparting to her (Alice) a 
knowledge of many words and _ sen- 
tences,” 

Mr. Gallaudet sailed from New York 
on May 25, 1815; arrived in Liverpool 
on June 25, where he remained until July 
I, when he went to the school of Thomas 
Braidwood, near Birmingham, and re- 
quested to be trained as a teacher of the 


OR SICARD’S METHOD? 
DE LAND 


deaf. Mr. Braidwood and his mother 
urged Mr. Gallaudet to employ John 
Braidwood, then in America, to teach the 
deaf pupils in the proposed school, as 
well as to train Mr. Gallaudet, and of- 
fered to do what they could to make such 
an arrangement satisfactory to Mr. Gal- 
laudet. A few weeks later the sugges- 
tion was again tendered that it would be 
a good plan to have John Braidwood em- 
ployed in the new school, for neither 
mother nor brother approved of training 
a teacher who might be brought in com- 
petition with John in America. ‘Then Dr. 
Watson offered to pay Mr. Gallaudet a 
salary of £35 and board for the first year, 
and something more for the next year, if 
he would become Dr. Watson’s assistant 
and study during a term of three years to 
become a teacher of the deaf. Dr. Wat- 
son also suggested that one of his assist- 
ants accompany Mr. Gallaudet to Amer- - 
ica when the latter had received his train- 
ing. But Mr. Gallaudet refused because 
the assistant “would be wedded to Dr. 
Watson’s mode. I should wish, and I 
yet hope, to combine the peculiar advan- 
tages of both the French and English 
modes of instruction.” Then Dr. Wat- 
son declined to teach Gallaudet, if he in- 
tended to experiment with Watson’s pu- 
ils. 

Mr. Gallaudet arrived in London on 
July 5, and on the 8th he met the Abbé 
Sicard, who was temporarily stopping in 
London, and fell ardently in love with 
the smooth diplomat and his method, was 
offered every facility for learning his 
silent method, attended his lectures, 
talked with his pupils, and obtained 
copies of his books on teaching the deaf. 
At the close of one of the Abbé’s lec- 
tures, Mr. Gallaudet met Clerc, the pupil, 
and evidently told him that the trip to 
England was a failure; for Clerc wrote 
that on “being informed of the ill success 
of his mission in England, we earnestly 
invited him to come to Paris, assuring 
him that every facility would be afforded 
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him to see our institution and attend our 
daily lessons.” 

On August 15, 1815, Mr. Gallaudet 
wrote to Dr. Cogswell: “If, after all, I 


should judge it expedient to carry back 


with me an assistant from this side of 
the water for the benefit of the school in 
Hartford, when I have qualified myself, 
or should this become the more necessary 
in case I should continue to be met with 
obstacles in becoming familiar with the 
English mode of instruction, and have 
easy access only to the French school, 
what would the patrons of our school say 
to such a plan?” 

Mr. Gallaudet was deterred from visit- 
ing Paris by reason of the turbulent con- 
ditions then prevailing. Thus, after 
spending fifty-one days in London, he 
sailed for Edinburgh, where he arrived 
on August 27, 1815, and where he hoped 
“to become acquainted with the English 
mode of instruction at the same time that 
I may be revising my French, in order to 
go to Paris as soon as the state of France 
and my own preparation for such a visit 
will permit.” Again Mr. Gallaudet ap- 
plied to Thomas Braidwood for permis- 
sion to be instructed in the Braidwood 
method by Mr. Kinniburgh, the successor 
of John Braidwood in the Edinburgh 
school, but received practically the same 
reply previously given: “Employ John 
Braidwood, now in your country, and 
we will do everything we can to help 
you.” 

Writing to Dr. Cogswell under date of 
September 22, 1815, Mr. Gallaudet told 
of the refusal and added: “I hope yet to 
persuade the committee of the school 
here either that the bond under which 
Mr. Kinniburgh is laid is an illegal one 


or at least that it has no reference to one. 


from a foreign country. . . . If I fail 
I shall resort to one or two private insti- 
tutions in this neighborhood and in Lon- 
don; and if the state of France will per- 
mit, I shall visit the Abbé Sicard. ‘ 
I am now reading the Abbé Sicard’s sys- 
tem in French, by way of preparation, in 
case I should visit him in Paris. He ex- 
pects to publish a new work on the sub- 
ject in the course of a few months. It 
will appear in London. Could I get all 
the necessary instruction in Scotland or 
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England and have a complete set of the 
Abbé Sicard’s works, I should think it of 
less importance to visit Paris.” 

On November 10 Mr. Gallaudet wrote 
in his Journal: “I have concluded to 
spend a few months in Edinburgh. ; 
I shall read the Abbé Sicard’s treatises 
on the instruction of deaf-mutes, and en- 
deavor also to acquire a greater familiar- 
ity with the French language than I now 
have, by which means, if I visit Paris, I 
shall be enabled in a short time, as I hope, 
to derive all the instruction from the 
Abbé which I need.” 

Mr. Gallaudet left Edinburgh on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1816, arrived in London on the 
17th, where he remained until March 5, 
when he departed for Paris, arriving on 
the oth. On the 12th he called on the 
Abbé Sicard, who “appointed three days 
in the week on which I am to attend him 
(wrote Mr. G.) for the sake of receiving 
instruction. His plan is to have 
me proceed regularly through the classes 
in their order till I make myself master 
of the whole system. . . . This day 
(April 8) I commenced my first week of 
private lessons with Massieu, which I am 
to receive daily. . . . Ina conversa- 
tion which I had with Clerc this day 
(May 20), he proposed going to America 
with me, as an assistant, if the Abbé 
Sicard would give his consent.” 

The Abbé gave his consent. Mr. Gal- 
laudet entered into a contract with Clere 
covering a period of three years, and on 
June 15 both left Paris, sailed from 
Havre on June 18, and arrived in New 
York on August 9, 1816, and the pro- 
posed school for the deaf was formally 
opened in Hartford on April 15, 1817, 
with a class of seven pupils, in the south 
part of the building, later known as the 
City Hotel, and soon there were 31 pu- 
pils. “At the commencement of the sec- 
ond year the school was removed to 
apartments at No. 15 Prospect street.” 
Meanwhile the erection of suitable build- 
ings was commenced, and on May 22, 
1821, the occupation and dedication of 
the principal building occurred. Mr. Gal- 
laudet remained as principal of this school 
until October, 1830, when failing health 
compelled the trustees to accept the resig- 
nation tendered some months before. 
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IN PASSING 
BY JOSEPHINE BAXTER TIMBERLAKE 


MET a heroine. I will tell you about 

her. 

She is beautiful. Great, shining brown 
eyes, with love in them; the loveliest, 
loveliest mouth; sweetness and dignity 
that would well become the first lady in 
any land, and just that faint undernote 
in the beautiful voice that, to the trained 
ear, says “deaf.” 

Constant, maddening “noises” in her 
head and a face serene and untroubled. 

Slowly increasing inability to hear little 
voices that call “mother” and smiling pa- 
tience and never-failing sympathy that 
call forth, even from a little child, a quiet 
repetition, not a scream. 

Inability to understand much of a rapid 
general conversation and a ready appre- 
ciation and flashing response for the 
snatches wrested from it. 


Social duties which necessitate the 
meeting of strangers and sensitive shrink- 
ing from them; but the bravery to use 
eyes instead of ears; and, harder still, 
quietly to admit a failure when it comes. 

Untrustworthy ears and alert, steady 
eyes that daily learn better how to help 
them. 

Loss of power to use her lovely voice 
in song and never-flagging interest in the 
accomplishments of others who can do 
what she now cannot. 

Lovingly teaching her children all that 
a mother can, watching with terrified 
care lest their ears, too, become dull; un- 
swervingly loyal to husband and friends ; 
showing to all around her a thoughtful- 
ness and consideration utterly unaffected 
by her own never-ceasing battle. 

A heroine? No? Why not? 


INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION OF PHYSICIAN, EDUCATOR, 
AND PARENTS 


HE Deaf Child from the Standpoint 

of the Educator,” by John Dutton 
Wright, is the title of a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, held at Buffalo, 
April 28, 1915, and published in full in 
the New York State Journal of Medicine 
for January, 1916. Following the read- 
ing of this paper an interesting demon- 
stration was given by some of the pupils 
from Mr. Wright’s school, and is de- 
scribed as follows in the Journal: 

After the reading of the papers Pro- 
fessor Wright presented some of his pu- 
pils. In introducing this portion of the 
program the president of the section told 
a story of the wife of one of the phy- 
sicians present, who had spent two weeks 
in a boarding-house in Florence, Italy, 
with a young lady who had been educated 
in Mr. Wright’s school, and though she 
saw her daily at table and elsewhere and 


talked with her and heard her talking 
with others, did not discover that she was 
a “deaf-mute.” The use by the president 
of the word “deaf-mute” in describing a 
person who had such a command of 
spoken language as to keep her compan- 
ions in ignorance of the fact that she was 
totally deaf from birth was such a beau- 
tiful Irish buli that it gave Professor 
Wright a fine opportunity to emphasize 
the desirability of substituting the single 
word “deaf” for the misnomer “deaf- 
mute” in the case of the orally taught 
deaf. Unfortunately many of the schools 
for the deaf in the United States do turn 
out “deaf-mutes,” but that term should 
not be applied to the speaking deaf. 

Professor Wright said that deaf chil- 
dren form three general groups for edu- 
cational purposes : 

First. Those who from birth or early 
infancy have been partially deaf, and by 
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reason of their impaired hearing cannot 
make satisfactory progress in ordinary 
schools. 

Second. Those whose hearing has been 
seriously impaired or destroyed after 
speech had been acquired. 

Third. Those who have been totally 
deaf from birth or early infancy. 

To illustrate the first class, Professor 
Wright introduced little Jack Ge 
years of age, who is now able to converse 
readily with any one on any subject that 
a boy of I1 is interested in. He can 
now understand familiar language when 
spoken in a natural conversational voice 
3 feet from his ear. When facing the 
speaker, and with a good light, he does 
not appear deaf at all. This little boy 
was treated by Dr. Dench, of New York, 
when about three years of age, and later 
by Dr. Fairbairn, of Buffalo. As a re- 
sult of their work his ability to perceive 
sounds has been much increased, but 
without special educational treatment he 
would not have been able to attain his 
present intellectual status. He is an ex- 
cellent example of what intelligent co- 
operation of physician, educator, and par- 
ents can accomplish. Professor Wright 
talked with Jack in a perfectly natural 
way about his school work, his summer 


plans, the war, base-ball, and other cur- . 


rent topics. 

Emerson R—— was then introduced 
by Professor Wright as an example of 
the second group. Emerson is 14 and 
became totally deaf at seven as the result 
of abscesses in the ears. He had the nor- 
mal speech and language of a bright boy 
of seven. He was placed under special 
instruction within six months after be- 
coming deaf. Since he was seven he has 
been obliged to depend upon lip-reading 
‘for all his intercourse with people and in 
all his school work. In spite of his great 
handicap, he is educationally on a par 
with hearing boys of his age and hopes to 
enter a New York City public high school 
next September. His speech is not quite 
so distinct as when he lost his hearing, 
but is easily understood by any one. Pro- 
fessor Wright asked him many questions, 
some of which were suggested by the 


audience. One gentleman wished to 
know at what distance the boy could read 
the lips and Professor Wright moved 
away some 15 feet and continued to carry 
on the conversation. 

The third group was represented by 
little Jane P. , a bright and attractive 
little girl of nine, who was born totally 
deaf and entered Professor Wright’s 
school at five years of age. She counted 
a handful of coins, told the time by a 
watch, wrote a little “Mother Goose” 
rhyme on the blackboard, and then read 
it aloud very nicely. She replied clearly 
and intelligently to Professor Wright's 
questions and expressed the hope that 
she could visit Niagara Falls in the after- 
noon—a hope that was fulfilled. She was 
a winsome, naturai uttle child, who gave 
no suggestion of deafness except in her 
rather monotonous and somewhat slow 
speech. 


MOTION MODELS AND MOTION STUDY 


Tue Voita Review has received from Mr, 
Frank B. Gilbreth and Lillian Moller Gilbreth, 
Ph. D., copies of the following reprints: 1. 
Motion Models: Their Use in the Transfer- 
ence of Experience and the Presentation of 
Comparative Results in Educational Methods. 
2. Motion Study and Time Instruments of 
Precision. 3. Chronocyclegraph Motion De- 
vices for Measuring Achievement. 4. Motion 
Study for Crippled Soldiers. 

In a paper presented at a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Columbus, the authors stated: 
“We have said many times that there is no 
waste in the world that equals the waste in 
needless, ineffective, and ill-directed motions 
and their resulting unnecessary fatigue. This 
means that there are no savings that can be 
made today that can compare with those made 
by eliminating useless motions and transform- 
ing ineffective and ill-directed motions into 
properly directed and efficient motions. ‘Mo- 
tion Economy,’ ‘Savings,’ and ‘Waste Elimina- 
tion’ must be the watchwords of the day; sav- 
ings not only in money, but in the mental and 
physical elements that produce the money and 
the durable satisfactions of life, in the mental 
and physical elements that produce the money. 
It is for you to conserve, to utilize, and to in- 
crease this intelligence by training all people, 
and especially the coming generation, to be- 
come thinkers in elements of motions, The 
greatest wealth of the nation consists of the 
intelligence and skill of its people.” 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE HARD OF HEARING 
By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


MONG my private pupils in lip-read- 
ing there is a young woman who 
teaches a class of backward children in 
a public school in New York City. Al- 
though her slight defect in hearing is not 
at all noticeable to the casual observer, 
she experiences difficulties in understand- 
ing the children in the rear of the class- 
room. The principal of the school, real- 
izing that with the possibility of increas- 
ing deafness she might have to dismiss 
this young woman from the school force 
and regretting the loss of so capable a 
teacher, advised her to study lip-reading, 
in order that she should be enabled to 
keep up her work. So this young woman 
was sent to me for instruction, and has 
since then made such great progress in 
lip-reading that she is able to understand 
the children entirely with ease. Her dis- 
missal from the school force is, conse- 
quently, at the present time very remote. 
It seems, therefore, that the school 
teacher who is wise and advanced enough 
to take up lip-reading as soon as she dis- 
covers but the slightest impairment in 
hearing will hardly ever have to face so 
desperate a situation as the one who de- 
lays and neglects to acquire the art in 
time. 

As the public schools are being con- 
ducted solely for the benefit of the coun- 
try‘s growing children, few other consid- 
erations are apt to guide the principals of 
the staff of the boards of education than 
to see that their education is in the hands 
of teachers fully able to cope with the 
task. The teacher, therefore, who has 
grown so hard of hearing that she cannot 
be relied upon to understand her charges, 
and is, moreover, unable to read the lips 
to any extent, cannot expect that she be 
retained in service, no matter how effi- 
cient she may have become during: the 
years in which she has devoted herself 
to the work. 

Another field, however, may slowly be 
opening to these women. if they be ambi- 


tious and energetic enough and will not 
allow their past neglects to interfere with 
their future prospects and welfare. A 
few months spent in a good school of lip- 
reading, where normal courses are given 
to hard-of-hearing persons, will not only 
acquaint them with hitherto unknown 
possibilities of advancement for them- 
selves as well as for many of their fel- 
low-sufferers, but will also put new life 
into muscles that have become flabby and 
inert through lethargy of spirit. 

It has been said that 20 per cent of the ° 
school children in the larger cities of the 
United States are more or less hard of 
hearing. In many cases their deafness 
has not progressed to such an extent as 
to warrant their being sent to schools 
for the deaf, yet sometimes even a slight 
defect in hearing is capable of retarding 
such a child’s mental growth and develop- 
ment. Special classes for hard-of-hear- 
ing children whose speech is often en- 
tirely unimpaired have been opened in a 
number of cities of England and Ger- 
many. Many of the children attending 
these classes, as has been reported, are 
able to return to schools for hearing chil- 
dren after a few months of instruction 
in lip-reading, and thus this work has al- 
ready proven a great blessing to them. 

As I myself grew hard of hearing dur- 
ing the last few years of school in Vienna 
( Austria )—without, however, my being 
aware of it—I can well appreciate what 
a boon such classes would be for children 
who, frequently unconscious of their 
handicap, are required to keep step in 
their education with normal pupils. I 
was constantly reprimanded and punished 
by my teacher for instinctively stretching 
forward my better ear in order to under- 
stand what was being said, thus turning 
my back on the pupil to my right. Being 
forced to lean back in my seat, I was pre- 
vented from making full use of my hear- 
ing, and for this reason often remained 
behind in my lessons. 
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MISS LOUISE I, MORGENSTERN 


The opportunity for service that might 
offer itself here to the hard-of-hearing 
teacher of lip-reading whose years of 
work in the public schools have given her 
experience and efficiency in the education 
of children, and whose understanding of 
the problems of deafness, because of her 
own handicap, is keen, need certainly not 
be underestimated. 

Professor Hartmann,* a well-known 
German aurist and educator of the deaf, 
says in regard to the training of these 
children: 

“Through special instruction hard-of- 


* Prof. Dr. Arthur Hartmann, “Die Schwer- 
hérigen in der Schule.” 
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hearing children become capable men and 
women, while without it many remain 
mentally behind and lead a pitiable ex- 
istence; and if they live in unfavorable 
circumstances, they must depend on pub- , 
lic charity.” 

The teaching of lip-reading to hard-of- 


. hearing adults in public evening school 


classes is another field that offers oppor- 
tunities to the hard-of-hearing teacher of 
lip-reading. Having done single-handed 
all the pioneering for the opening of such 
classes in New York City gives me, per- 
haps, the right to speak with some au- 
thority. I called at the board of educa- 
tion here one day, anxious of bringing 
the problems of the adult hard of hearing 
and their need of instruction in lip-read- 
ing to the attention of the officials in 
charge, presenting the matter to them in 
all its aspects. I found these gentlemen 
very much interested in the work I pro- 
posed and easily persuaded to give the 
classes a trial. Not long afterward I re- 
ceived permission to start an evening 
class in lip-reading, and, through their 
kindness, the good work here was begun. 

Unfortunately, however, the evening 
school where this class was to be con- 
ducted was situated in the heart of New 
York’s most densely populated alien 
quarter, where little, if any, English is 
spoken. I organized the class there in 
spite of this disadvantage, being sincerely 
in sympathy with my pupils and anxious 
to help them to the best of my ability. 
So with the handicap of my own deafness 
and the difficulty of reading the lips of 
untrained foreigners, whose lip forma- 
tion seemed that of several European lan- 
guages combined, and, moreover, with 
the diversity in the mental capacities of 
the pupils, I began to work there last 
winter as substitute teacher. I labored 
against difficulties in this class such as 
few teachers, hearing or deaf, may have 
had to record in the annals of their ex- 
periences along the path of educational in- 
novations. Many desirable pupils whose 
names I could secure through notices in 
newspapers, libraries, etc., preferred to 
go without instruction in lip - reading 
rather than travel nightly to a school so 
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far removed from their homes; and the 
foreigners, who lived near by, began to 
drop out one by one, for their English 
was not equal to the task of learning to 
read the lips. Thus it was only with the 
utmost difficulty that I could keep my 
class together. 

With the opening of the new school 
term last fall, having passed in examina- 
tions in lip-reading successfully and havy- 
ing received my license, which entitled me 
to teach in the public evening schools, I 
bent all my efforts toward starting the 
class in a school in the heart of the city, 
easily reached by public conveyances. 
The permission to do so was given to me 
by the supervising officer, and the follow- 
ing notice was then inserted in the local 


newspapers : 


FREE CLASS IN LIP-READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


A free evening class in lip-reading for hard- 
of-hearing men and boys and women and girls 
is being opened this week in Public Evening 
School No. — (address to be given here), with 
the earnest desire of aiding persons handi- 
capped by a defect in hearing to a better under- 
standing of the spoken word. All those desir- 
ing to join this class who are anxious to benefit 
by the instruction given therein, which will 
help them in many ways to hold their own 
among the hearing, should register at once. 
Sessions are from — p. m., Monday, to —. 


More than a score of pupils responded 
to this notice within a few days, the class 
was started under better auspices, and the 
work may be extended to other schools 
in the coming year. 

Thus it will readily be seen that, with 
a little courage and ambition on the part 
of a hard-of-hearing teacher of lip-read- 
ing and a well laid out plan as to the best 
ways and means of presenting the need 
of classes in lip-reading to the boards of 
education, the work of teaching hard-of- 
hearing adults, and perhaps also school 
children, could soon be started in many 
other cities of the United States. As Mr. 
Edward B. Nitchie in his very able arti- 
cle, “The Lip-Reading Teacher’s Equip- 
ment and Opportunities,”* has pointed 
out, “the hard-of-hearing teacher who is 
himself a good lip-reader surpasses the 


* Votta REVIEW for December, 1914. 
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hearing teacher, for he can master the 
subject practically as well as theoretically, 
which the hearing teacher of lip-reading 
can never fully do.” 

Hence it may remain to hard-of-hear- 
ing teachers of lip-reading, or others hav- 
ing knowledge of the situation, to place 
these facts before the boards of educa- 
tion of their respective cities, asking, per- 
haps, the codperation of an influential 
physician or principal of a public school. 
In thus helping to establish these classes 
in lip-reading they will serve a cause the 
propagation of which is bound to prove 
of lasting benefit to many of the hard of 
hearing, to the reality of whose problems 
the world is only now beginning to awake. 


SEVERELY IMPAIRED AUDITION IN CHILDHOOD, 
by Lester Mead Hubby, M. D., is the title of 
the following abstract in the New York Medi- 
cal Journal of an article from the Medical 
Record of December 25, 1915: Severe deafness 
occurring from the fourth to the eighth year 
often results in loss of speech, notwithstanding 
didactic efforts, whereas after the seventh year 
deafness seldom leads to mutism. Severe deaf- 
ness in childhood may be congenital or ac- 
quired, the majority being acquired. Heredity 
and consanguineous marriages play an impor- 
tant part. In the acquired form, Love has 
found one-third of the cases follow menin- 
gitis, one-third scarlet fever and measles, and 
the remaining one-third typhoid, diphtheria, 
mumps, whooping cough, syphilis, etc. In 
prophylaxis the intermarriage of the congeni- 
tally deaf should be avoided, while physical 
defects of the nose and throat should be rem- 
edied at as early an age as possible, to avoid 
the dangers of middle and internal ear inflam- 
mations. The majority of deaf children are 
well endowed mentally; hearing exercises 
should be persistently tried, and such instru- 
ments as the Zund-Burguet electrophone will 
accomplish this more quickly than the unas- 
sisted voice. There are three methods for 
educating the deaf or deaf-mute child—the 
manual, the oral, and the combined. The ma- 
jority of the schools for the deaf are using 
the oral method exclusively, while many still 
use the combined method; the manual method 
has been almost dropped. 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, principal of the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing, 18 East 
41st street, New York, will conduct in person 
the summer normal training course in lip-read- 
ing, for teachers only, from August 14 to 31, 
inclusive. This course emphasizes the psychol- 
ogy of lip-reading, the methods of teaching, 
and includes considerable practical demonstra- 
tion. 
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ORALISM IN THE COMBINED SCHOOL FROM THE ORAL 
TEACHER'S POINT OF VIEW* 


BY OLA M. LOWREY 


UCH has been said on this subject 
before, but usually from the view- 
point of the anti- or semi-oralist. 

It is needless to discuss the possibilities 
of the oral system of teaching the deaf, 
since the school which has attained the 
highest degree of excellence in the United 
States is conducted on distinctly oral 
principles. Many other schools in the 
country are also using only the oral 
method, with success. Neither shall we 
discuss the advantages of the oral system 
over the manual. 

Then it is our aim to try to show you 
a few of the reasons why oral work is 
not more successful when it has signs 
with which to combat. The greatest 
drawback is lack of speech and speech- 
reading out of school hours. Suppose a 
hearing child were talked to for six hours 
a day and then for the remaining 18 
hours he heard not a single word. His 
development of speech as well as lan- 
guage would be very slow. Then how 
much more slow is it in the case of the 
deaf child, who doesn’t grasp the mean- 
ing of language so quickly as his hearing 
brother does. 

Another very serious drawback is the 
lack of incentive on the child’s part. Why 
should he trouble to learn to speak and 
read the lips when signs are so much 
easier? He does talk in the school-room 
because his teacher requires it of him, but 
that is merely his school-room work, so 
why bother about it out of school hours ? 
Of course, when he sees his teacher or 
some of the other oral teachers he talks 
to them. If he had, for even one year, to 
depend solely on his speech and speech- 
reading as a means of acquiring every- 
thing he wanted and of making himself 
understood, what a marvelous improve- 


*From The Florida School Herald, January, 
1916. A paper read at the January meeting of 
the Teachers’: Association of the Florida 
School, St. Augustine. 


ment there would be! Then suppose he 
had to depend all his life on the same 
means of communication with people 
about him. Don’t you think he would 
put forth even a greater effort in order 
to cope with them? 

The oral teacher doesn’t want to con- 
vince you that her method is the only 
right method, but she does want your co- 
operation and help, and then if she fails 
both she and those who help her will have 
the satisfaction of having done well what 
was given them to do, even though it was 
all in vain. 


TYPHOID DEAFNESS 


Rhese does not mention the number of cases 
of typhoid in his service, but he states that 
there was bilateral deafness in 14.9 per cent 
with the middle ear intact. In 4 per cent there 
was otitis media with perforation, and without 
perforation in I.1 per cent. These figures do 
not include the cases with transient deafness. 
In all his cases the deafness was bilateral. It 
developed usually in the second, third, or 
fourth week, but sometimes as late as the 
seventh. It subsided completely, as a rule, in 
time, but in some cases left permanent deaf- 
ness. Any measures that reduce the toxic ac- 
tion of the disease aid in dispelling the deaf- 
ness, and consequently the otologists are watch- 
ing with interest the attempts to treat typhoid 
with vaccines. Mild courses of pilocarpin gave 
favorable results, as also sodium iodid, as soon 
as the intestines could bear it. When symp- 
toms indicated pressure, lumbar puncture aided 
in combating meningitic symptoms and also the 
otitic. Vaccination against typhoid has reduced 
the frequency and the severity of complications 
on the part of the ear. The deafness is of five 
different types, as he explains in detail, dis- 
cussing the prognosis with each form of neu- 
ritis or labyrinthitis.—From Medizinische 
Klinik, Berlin, Nov. 7, 1915, XI, No. 45, as 
abstracted in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of January 15, 1916. 


In its synopsis of “Current Medical Litera- 
ture,” the Journal of the American Medical 
Association refers to two papers in the 
“Wiener klinische Wochenschrift” of Vienna, 
Austria. for November 11, 1915, on “Injuries 
of the Ear in War,” by I. Hofer. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Taos, NEw MExico, 
January 25, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 


The article by Mr. Pierce in the January 
REVIEW is fine and struck a decidedly respon- 
sive note in my own mind. 

Also I should like to say that the department 
of “Letters to the Editor” is frequently the 
most interesting portion of the magazine, and 
I often wish it were longer. 

I was particularly struck with Miss Rein- 
hardt’s letter. I met the little Bonnell boy in 
Muskogee a year ago and agree most enthusi- 
astically with her praise of him. He was ten 
years old then and in the fifth grade of a 
school for the hearing. He came into the 
office to see me and talked easily with the 
principal, his mother, and myself. He read to 
me a difficult passage from “Evangeline,” and 
explained in a graphic and original fashion the 
meaning of several words that a hearing boy 
of his age might have been excused for not 
knowing. I took pains to hunt out difficult 
words from the page he read to me, because 
I have always found that the first test of a 
deaf child’s progress is the extent of his vo- 
cabulary, and Baker’s is remarkable. His lip- 
reading also is exceptionally good, and he has 
the poise and general presence of a hearing 
boy. But the best thing about it all, to me, 
was that his example in the public school in 
Muskogee had so interested the teachers and 
the principal and other mothers of deaf chil- 
dren that another little deaf boy, six years 
old, had recently been admitted to the kinder- 
garten room and was making good progress. 

As Miss Reinhardt says, one deaf child, well 
trained, is a missionary of the highest value, 
and I think she deserves unbounded praise for 
giving Baker such a splendid start in his edu- 
cation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harriet U. AnpREws. 


237 Fourtu Ave., PirrspurcH, Pa., 
January 25, 1916. 
To THE Eprtor: 

The item on page 26 of the January VOLTA 
Review, entitled “Where The Raindrop is 
Serviceable,” telling of a little child reading 
this book at home during the summer vacation, 
receiving the kindly aid of parents in so doing, 
and returning to school benefited thereby, both 
interested and pleased me. That was precisely 
my own experience when a child, and I can 
never say too much in favor of the good 
mother who taught me to read and to write 
before I entered school. It will be a blessing 
for all children when all mothers do as that 
mother did, and secure a copy of The Rain- 
drop and interest their little ones in such an 


excellent home help for them. With kindly 
wishes, 
Yours very truly, 
James H. Locan. 


Eprtor1aL Nore.—Mr. Logan is the author 
of The Raindrop and was formerly principal 
of a school for the deaf. 


483 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., January 13, 1916. 


My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


As it is to your valuable magazine that I 
look for helpful encouragement and sugges- 
tions, I fancy that others may do the same; so 
I want to tell your readers about the excellent 
progress made by one of my lip-reading pupils, 
that others may be encouraged to surmount all 
seeming difficulties that so often vanish before 
intelligently guided, determined effort. 

My pupil is elderly and very deaf, yet after 
an average of two lessons each week during 
three months she was able to understand the 
substance of a short address delivered from 
the platform. In describing this pleasant ex- 
perience, she declared that for the moment she 
forgot that she was deaf, so perfectly did she 
comprehend what was said, Later on, when 
illness sent her to the hospital, she found en- 
joyment in comforting a sick companion whose 
bed was in the opposite corner of the room, 
where the light fell upon her face, by enter- 
taining conversation. Only the deaf who can 
understand will fully realize the joy these ac- 
complishments brought. Her success came 
through constant practise, through cultivating 
the powers of observation and concentration, 
and through the determination to win. 

Practise and concentration must be the motto 
of all who desire to gain a practical knowledge 
of the language of the lips and a high efficiency 
in its use. To acquire the impression that the 
ability to read the lips is something that may 
be easily picked up may prove fatal to success, 
for serviceable ability in reading the lips of 
others is gained only through an intelligent 
understanding of the fundamental yet simple 
guiding principles and persistent practise. 

A second instance of a diligent pupil gaining 
a marked proficiency in lip-reading is found in 
the case of an ambitious young woman, who 
suffered only from an occasional partial loss 
of hearing. I encouraged her, as I gladly en- 
courage others similarly situated, to learn to 
read the lips before she entirely lost her hear- 
ing. Through constant study and persistent 
practise she became so efficient that she is able 
not only to hold her place in the social and 
business world, but to feel fortified against the 
day when all hearing may disappear forever. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AnniE P. Senter. 
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NATURE'S RHYTHM 


Children and humble folk without “learning’ 
naturally sing their way into the rhythms of 
the psalms. Free rhythm is close to us always, 
because it is Nature’s rhythm. The things 
which influence us most are not always the 
things of which we are intellectually conscious. 
All sea-lovers are aware of the tang of the sea, 
and, in a degree, aware of its color. Compara- 
tively few are aware of its rhythms. Yet the 
immediate emotional effect of the sea’s rhythm 
is deeper; it is a more active and enduring in- 
fluence in the consciousness than the effect and 
influence of tang and color. 

The adult repeats his babyhood’s experience ; 
he is first aware of taste and smell; second, of 
the appearances of things; thirdly, of their 
movement, direction, tempo; yet even as the 
babe has unconsciously expressed motion first, 
so the adult has been swayed emotionally by 
the rhythms of Nature before he becomes con- 
scious of them and is able to distinguish them, 
to catch individual tones as well as tempo, to 
realize finally that rhythm is inseparable from 
sound and color—that it flows in such meas- 
ures as its tones decide—and to parallel this 
experience, this initiation into Nature’s system, 
with individual art expression. 

“The wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity 
of the sea!” says Ruskin. Unity—the superla- 
tive demand in Nature, as in art, is manifested 
as truly through uneven rhythms as through 
equal measures, whether we look to the sea, to 
the mountains, to the poems of David, or to 
some of the sound masses of Wagner, for 
quotable examples. . . . 

Rain blown by wind offers rich studies in 
rhythm. Through all. its uneven measures 
unity persists, as in the sea. It is as interesting 
and fruitful, imaginatively, to watch and listen 
to wind-blown rain running along a city pave- 
ment as when it is dashing headlong down a 
canyon side where earth and granite alternate. 

The rhythms of autumn sunlight striking 
upon mists, upon still water (if anything so 
vital as a clear pool can ever properly be de- 
scribed as “still”), slanting upon brown earth 
through rude arches of elms, or setting the 
blue green and silver of a spruce tree a-trem- 
ble—man has composed nothing comparable to 
these rhythms; but when we listen to the open- 
ing measures of the Lohengrin prelude we 
know that Wagner heard these rhythms of 
gold light breaking, heard them in vivid, shim- 
mering tones, and expressed in this prelude the 
sum of their effect upon him. . . .—Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner in The New York 
Times, Sunday, February 6. 


Miss Anna Rebekah Leonard, a kindergarten 
teacher, who taught in Clarke School in the 
80's, passed away at her home,in Boston, De- 
cember 2, 1915, after a long illness. The burial 
was in the family lot in Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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NITCHIE LIP-READING BEE 


While two electric riveting machines ham- 
mered on heavy steel girders near by, a man 
stood yesterday afternoon on a platform in a 
large room at 18 East Forty-first street facing 
a group of about 125 men and women of all 
ages. His lips were moving, and, despite the 
din that came through the open windows, every 
one in the room laughed and nodded as he 
cracked a joke. 

No one displayed the slightest irritation over 
the deafening clatter outside, for most of the 
participants in the annual lip-reading bee did 
not know it was going on; but every one in 
the room knew what the man on the platform 
was saying, although he did not utter a sound. 

In order that a few of the participants in the 
contest who are not as deaf as others might 
not have an advantage, the examiner, Edward 
B. Nitchie, principal of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing, only moved his lips, 
without uttering a sound. 

The first of the three tests was a dialogue 
of 150 words between two persons. The speak- 
ers did not overemphasize the motions of the 
lips and tongue and spoke a sentence at a time 
at the ordinary rate of conversation. The con- 
testants reported the conversation on paper. 

The second test was a long joke involving 
half a dozen questions by a lawyer and answers 
by a witness. The story was first read through 
without a pause by Mr. Nitchie, the pupils 
showing by their laughter at the right points 
for laughter that they understood. Then it 
was read with pauses at intervals, so the pupils 
might report the conversation exactly on paper. 

A set of 20 questions, read silently by an 
instructor, the pupils writing the answers, was 
the last test. 

After an examination of all three papers, it 
was announced that Mrs. Milton Towne, a 
former pupil of the school, had won the cham- 
pionship for the year with two perfect papers. 

The beginners’ championship went to Mrs. 
John Roberts Given, who has had about 21 
lessons in lip-reading. She also had a perfect 
paper. Many of the others in both classes had 
only a few words wrong. 


Tue New Mexico Scnoor ror THE Dear.— 
Mr. Lars M. Larsen has deposited in the refer- 
ence library of the Volta Bureau copies of the 
reports of the school for the deaf at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, for the years 1885-1902, with 
copies of certain special reports. This school 
was founded by Mr. Larsen in November, 
1885, in an adobe house of five rooms on Man- 
hattan street, and here he won an enviable 
record as a teacher of the deaf and as a super- 
vising official. The Volta Bureau is glad to 
receive these reports, for it had no copies of 
many. It always welcomes old reports of 
schools for the deaf, and its collection of re- 
ports is said to be far more complete than any 
other. collection in any part of the world. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IN THE TRAIN OF THE TELEPHONE 


ORTY years ago the world first 
learned that speech could be trans- 
mitted many miles over a wire thread; 
could be sent uphill, and down dale, 
across rivers and around mountains. In 
those pioneer days—little more than a 
generation ago—none hesitated to laugh 
at the man who, before a single com- 
mercial telephone exchange was in serv- 
ice, prophesied that when telephone ex- 
changes and long-distant circuits were in 
operation there would follow radical and 
revolutionizing changes in methods and 
customs industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional, and even in social circles. Yet 
the prophet was right ; for soon after the 
early demonstrations of the value of tele- 
phone service came that invisible magic 
power that awakened and stimulated 
latent inventive talent into producing 
practical gifts of priceless value for the 
people—gifts that created new industries 
never dreamed of in olden time, wherein 
hundreds of millions of dollars were in- 
vested and healthful and profitable em- 
ployment given to countless armies of 
men and women; gifts that transformed 
existing conditions in every walk in life. 
Long ago the words of the prophet 
came true; for hardly had a few far-see- 
ing business men perceived the commer- 
cial possibilities in telephone service than 
the work-a-day world was told that soon 
electrical machinery, driven by steam 
power or by the falling waters, would 
send forth an illuminating current that 
would dispel darkness from boudoir and 
boulevard, from the church and the 
haunts of crime, and that it would dis- 
place the eye-straining, oxygen-consum- 
ing open gas jet in shop and mill. Then 
came the more startling news that the 
gods had willed that this age-old, yet 
new-found, energy should aid in relieving 
the detrimental congestion in certain sec- 
tions of our larger cities, by making avail- 
able for suburban homes within easy ac- 
cess of mill and market thousands of 


acres of green fields, where trees and 
birds and shady nooks and _ babbling 
brooks would be realities to the tenement 
child. 

And so the gifts came, one following 
the other. One month the toiler would 
learn that the operating machinery in 
countless new industrial plants would be 
driven by this unseen force, in turn giv- 
ing sanitary employment to thousands of 
men and women. The next month the 
good housewife would be told that by the 
simple turning of a little switch she could 
have the cleanest of heat for cooking, 
baking, and ironing. One day a self-pro- 
pelled carriage went down one street and 
up another, and many asked: What fur- 
ther need of horses? And not content to 
move swiftly upon the ground, ever-rest- 
less man took possession of the air, and 
soon was flying from one country to an- 


other. And one of these gifts came in 


the form of the wax record disc, upon 
which the voice of the Beloved wrote in 
imperishable tones messages of comfort 
and cheer to be read by the Loved One 
when Sleep’s brother, whom we call 
Death, gently wafts the Beloved across 
that azure sea whose distant shores our 
straining eyes have never seen—wax rec- 
ords that now fill the humblest home with 
the thrilling notes of the world’s richest 
music and with the utterances of humor- 
ists, statesmen, orators. 

Yes, to be sure! Had the speaking 
telephone never been invented, all these 
other good gifts might have come in 
time ; and if B had not invented the tele- 
phone, C might have done so, or D, or E, 
or some one else; and if Columbus had 
not carried the good news back to Spain, 
some other daring navigator would have 
heralded the discovery of the western 
continent sooner or later. But as a world- 
nation, typifying freedom and liberty and 
culture, we are what we are because the 
news of what Columbus reported as find- 
ing was sent broadcast just when a newly 
awakened manhood, rich in brain and 
brawn, was hungering for profitable ac- 
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tivity and adventure, when the manliest 
men the world has ever known were be- 
ing fashioned and passioned into the 
heroic forms that are eternally bound up 
in our country’s history. 

So the coming of the telephone in the 
centennial year of the growth of our be- 
loved nation was the magic wand that 
stimulated the inventive talent and ma- 
terialized the movements that resulted in 
products that indelibly stamped the re- 
maining years of the nineteenth century 
not only as the Age of Electricity, but as 
the Age of Practical Inventions Helpful 
to Humanity. 

F, De L. 


HARD OF HEARING ORGANIZE 


A league for the hard of hearing has been 
organized in Chicago. At a meeting held in the 
Auditorium Building the object of the league 
was outlined. It will promote social inter- 
course among its members, assist the deaf and 
hard of hearing to procure and retain employ- 
ment, give help in lip-reading, and “aid and 
further in each and every way possible any 
helpful work among the deaf and hard of 
hearing.” 

The league has been formed by the three 
organizations specially interested in the hard 
of hearing—the teachers and pupils of the 
adult lip-reading classes in the public schools, 
the Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading in the 
Fine Arts Building, and the Chicago School of 
Lip-Reading. 

The league hopes to reach as large a number 
as possible of the hard of hearing, and any one 
interested has been invited to write to the sec- 
retary, Miss Rose Dickinson, 1367 North State 
street. The officers elected are as follows: 
President, Miss Gertrude Torrey; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McCowen; secretary, Miss 
Rose Dickinson; recording secretary, Miss 
Helen Gebhardt; treasurer, Miss Emma D. 
Knox.—From the Chicago Daily News. 


SymposiuM ON DeEAFNESS.—The Section of 
Laryngology, Rhinology, and Otology of the 
Medical Society of the County of Kings held 
a meeting on January 20 in Brooklyn, at which 
was presented a symposium on deafness, The 
subject of Dr. R. L. Moorhead’s address was 
“Causes of Deafness”; Dr. C. E. Scofield spoke 
on the subject of “Prevention of Deafness”; 
Dr. W. C. Braislin spoke on the “Treatment of 
Deafness,” and Miss Mary Woodrow presented 
a:paper on the subject of “Lip-Reading as an 
Aid to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing,” 
and followed it with a practical demonstration 
of a lesson in lip-reading by the Bruhn Miiller- 


Walle system. So interested were the phy- 
sicians present in Miss Woodrow’s demonstra- 
tion that one or two insisted on having it 
proved to them that the members of her dem- 
onstration class were really deaf. Dr. Scofield 
and Dr. Braislin both spoke of the great aid 
lip-reading is to the adult deaf, and said that 
often the physician gets the credit for improy- 
ing the patient’s condition that really belongs 
to the teacher of lip-reading. For quite often 
such persons are told, “You are not as deaf as 
you used to be.” . 


AéropLaNE Routes.—The housekeeper 
of the future will not open the front door to 
look up and down the street for the letter 
carrier. She will go up to the roof and study 
the clouds, to see if there be an aéroplane in 
sight. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, in speak- 
ing on preparedness, appealed to the Aéro Club 
of America to urge upon Congress the estab- 
lishment of aérial mail routes wherever pos- 
sible throughout the United States. This step, 
Dr. Bell says, would bring large numbers of 
aéroplanes into daily use, which would form 
a valuable reserve of trained aviators in time 
of war. At the next meeting of the club plans 
will be considered for establishing the first 43 
aéroplane mail routes suggested by the Post- 
Office Department.— From The Le Couteulx 
Leader, January 29, 1916. 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 


The note on page 69 of the February VoLTa 
REviEw, calling attention to the lip-reading club 
formed in Boston, may convey the impression 
that the official name of the club is The Miiller- 
Walle Club, and intended only for graduates 
of that school. When the club was formed it 
was agreed that the members should select the 
name at a later meeting and decide the matter 
by vote. At a meeting held on January 21 this 
vote was taken and the official name of the 
club became The Speech-Readers’ Guild. To 
become a member it is not necessary to be a 
graduate of any particular school of lip-read- 
ing, but all who are interested in the deaf and 
the hard of hearing are welcome to member- 
ship. 


Miss Kathryn Riter Jones, daughter of the 
late Gen. John Sidney Jones and a member of 
this Association, died at the home of her 
brother, Mr. J. Levering Jones, at 1106 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., on January 28, 1916. 


It is gratifying to learn that Dr. Richard 
Elliott is recovering from a serious illness ex- 
tending over a period of six months and ex- 
pects soon to be about as usual. 
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